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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES ~ 


- “THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
4 ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National. Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization te promote development ef social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


4 AN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Vaearowe: sec’y.; 131 HB. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; .workmen’s 
eompensation and rehabilitation of cripples; unemployment, old age 
and health insurance; maternity protection; one day’s rest in seven; 
efficient law enforcement. Publishes quarterly, The American 
Labor Legislation Review.” 


MERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
{oan ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
- TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
: mere. Urges prenatal, ebstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


‘AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
“mercial organizations; and for training of men in the prefession ef 
‘community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 

- 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

'%16 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon &. Butter- 

field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensbero, N. C., 

field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


; N HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
“ae eh Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditiens in heme, scheols, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economies, 1211 Cath- 
-edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 

Paces peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advecate of Peace, 
'$2.00° a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Bditor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency, Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the ceuntry 
available free of charge through eentral office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fia., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres., O. F. Lewis, 
gen. sec’y., 185 HB. 15th St., N. Y. C. 


ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
Fa onborae, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnesis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


- THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
- Bt., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
_ prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education, Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


- THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
_ tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 

-* tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrimeton, General Manager Department of Publish- 

ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 

- ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 

’ National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Bsquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
- rector. / To arouse public interest in the health ef school children; to 
- encourage the systematic teaching of health in the scheols; to develop 

new 'methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
_ workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. ‘ 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 180 E. 
_ 22nd St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1Madison Ave., New 
- York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people ef all communities 
- employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
_ good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
' munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Pref. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
-gec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
_pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
‘Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. iV. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New Yo 
Commision on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
. Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’ 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cayert, libra 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensoh: 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides, Interna= 
pedi rca system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization 

ogramme. a 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 HE. 23rd St.. New York. Maintains free in= 
dustrial training elasses and employment bureau; make artificial 
limbs and appliamces; publishes literature on work for the han 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabl 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans te put 
disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidler, | 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. An- 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socialist” 
Review.” Special rates for studentd. ; 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FORTHE ADVANCEMENT OF COL= 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Sterey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y., 7@ Fifth Ave., New Yerk. To secure to colored Americans the 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information re-_ 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 96,000, with 356 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. s Si 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES— 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V. 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-com- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especially ~ 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. , > aa 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AME .- 
ICA: Chas. §, 


is 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN - 
ASSOCIATION—606 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phy- 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and social — 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses, 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bible 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, ay 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Offic al 
Bocwt pie Careene Otc ae of the country. “ Nationa 

Nationa! xecutive ices, 12 Massachuset 
Washington, D. C. ort es Nea 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ; a Ada 
Deparment of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Msgr. Edw. 

. Pace. 

Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. ee 
Department of Laws and Legislation— baer 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 


Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, eGrath; 
wAss't., Director, Michael Williams.” eter a 
ationa ouncil o atholic Men—President, Rich Ha 
Nox: See’¥ Michael J. Slattery. mee 
ational Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Ga- — 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 2 re a 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Dean, 


Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. ! , 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y.: 
105 EB. 22nd St., New York; 36 State branches. Tnciethiet aan agris | 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; educa-_ 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly, ‘“‘The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhibits, © 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. q 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and Re 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooper- © 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, © 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 5 La 


h. 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate — 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E, Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander-— 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec‘y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- _ 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, crimimology, war* neuroses — 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, sur- 
veys, state societies. “Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. a 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T, Burns, 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St.,.Cincin=- _ 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian — 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. nformation — 
bureau. - Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22= 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: : ; +N 
Children—J. Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. re 


a 


+ 


Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia, 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. j q 
nee and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, — 
cago. — ce 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. ° 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 7 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. — 
bbe of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 
cago, aa 


0 


“NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
| NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
| York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
i ee publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
cost. Includes” New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
| gec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
“study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


| 
iy 
(if 


"NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
130 B. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 

work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
| self-support, Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
zine ‘‘National Municipal Review’’ containing articles and reports 
| on politics, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
ing house for information on short ballot, city, country and state 
governments. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr.’ H. W. Dodds, 


sec’y.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


NATIONAL. ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
lla Fhillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
jects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
per year. : 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’. EXCHANGE—Mrs, Edith Shatto 
_ King, mer., 130 E. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
“workers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
| sonnel (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
. professional standards. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
Charles. J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Infermation about 
| organization, etivnation, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
. phases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
| Crusade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life, ” “American Re- 
i) wiew. of Tuberculosis’ and ‘Monthly Bulletin.” 


: NATIONAL URBAN LEAGU E—For social service among Negroes. 

‘L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
127 E. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
people to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
A. Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
Tilinois, To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
departments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
_ Instruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
The Union Signal, published weekly at ees A ak 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given, Of- 
ficial organ, “Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—H. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
ground, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
_gtration. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION” LEAGUE—To secure repre- 

sentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Raine nee 
ie Membership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ ¥or the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
ence, the grates Registry, and eee courses and various allied 
activities. han . Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


“RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 BE, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
. tion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
pensive form some of the most important results of its work, Cata- 
‘fogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 

_ South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 

on the Tuskegee idea and methods. 

_ Logan, treas.; A. L Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
Sarvey—Wail. 
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REPRESSIVE LEGISLATION 


Legislatures. have been in session in many states these. 
winter months; and in some states a record for repressive 
legislation, especially with reference to the control of educa- 
tion, seems to have been made. “The greatest questions of 
the future are to gather around the control of education: 
What interest, or interests, will control the direction of public 
opinion and social intelligence? Will men’s minds be sub- 
jugated to old traditions, customs and institutional attitudes, 
determined by political enactments, prejudicial in character? 
Will men’s minds be torn loose from all contacts with historic. 
landmarks, and set adrift on open oceans without sign or 
compass? What is to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of educational control for the future of our democracy? 


Repressive Fears. 

* What definite legislation has been proposed or enacted in your 
state this winter tending to a more complete centering of the control 
of education and public opinion in some official body? Has this 
legislation been freely accepted by the people, or has it been pro- 
tested? , What interests are involved in this move for laws defin- 
ing liberty of teaching? Are they fighting in the open? Is such 
legislation needed? For what purpose? What are the arguments . 
for it? Is the argument adequate against these movements? Is 
the whole public alarmed? Or some small part of it? What in- - 
terest has “the average individual” in such questions? 


The Struggle for Democratic Freedom. ° 


¢ Is there any organized opposition to these repressive move- 
ments in your community? Is this opposition open and unafraid? 
Or is it, too, fearful and silent? Is there any further interest in 
democratic freedom in your community? Or has cynical carelessness 
taken hold on the people? Have you particularly conspicuous ex- 
amples of individuals or groups interested in repression? Haye you 
other examples of groups or individuals interested in fighting for 
freedom? Is there any tendency toward loose and irresponsible 
talking? If so what is the public attitude toward it? What atti- 
tudes are being taken by your teachers? Ministers? Public of- 
ficials? Judges? Business men? Lawyers? Leading women? 
Labor leaders? 


The Future of cur Public Intelligence. 


¢ Has the present struggle for the control of education and © 
public opinion any significance for the future of democracy? Is 
there any parallel here with the developments in Prussia in the 
generation preceding the war? Are the people of your community _ 
content to see such developments insinuating themselves into the folk- 
ways of America? Have we grown tired of free discussion and 
the play of ideas? Or has espousal of utopian theories taken the 
place of considered debate? Is America fatigued, and ready to 
turn over the control of government, edueation and public informa- 
tion to any interest strong enough to take control? To any group 
that knows what it wants? Does patriotism demand acceptance 
by the individual of autocratic programs of governors and legis- 
lators? ae 
References: 5 ; 
James Bryce: Modern Democracies. Macmillan Co. Vol. 2, part 
Ill. Price, $10.50; postpaid, $11.00. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw: Democracy at the Crossways. Macmillan 
Co. Price, $6.00; postpaid, $6.30. 3 
Alleyne Ireland: Democracy and the Human Equation, E. P. — 


Dutton Co. Price $3.00; postpaid, $3.25. 
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“The Appeal’s 30-Day offer has created a nation-wide 
Our announcements appeared in a score of 
periodicals and as we write this statement the orders are 
pouring in from every section of the country. Book lovers 
know that the list of titles printed below is an extraordinary 
one, and that the price of 10 cents per copy is the best book 
_ buy i in the world today. Of course, we cannot hold this 
great offer open longer than 30 days. ‘This sale abso- 
No orders 


- Jutely closes at midnight of April 30,.1921. 


received after that date will be filled at 10 cents per copy. 
You may mail) your order up to midnight of April 30— 
that is the dead line—and if the postmark on your envelope 

shows a later date we will return your money. We have 
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22.Money Question. 
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Will, Be Closed Positive y on May ste 1921 
‘already iad our object. We wanted to iteodiee g 
Appeal’s Pocket Series to thousands of new readers, a 
we are glad to be able to say that we are making honda 
of new friends every day. As we write this announcemen 
our shipping department is sending out about 30,000 book 
each day. Our three book. presses are working night an 
day to keep ahead of the rush. You still have time to 
a supply of these books at only 10 cents per volume. 
in your order today—don’t wait. 
give you 24-hour service—that is to say, your books w: 
be in the mails one day after your order gets on ou 
On May 1 the price goes back to 25 cents pet 
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41. Christmas) Carol. 
Dickens. 
42. From Monkey te 


Man, or the Rom- 
ance of Evolution. 
Marriage and ODl- 
vorce. Debate be- 
tween Horace Gree- 
ley and Robert Owen 
44. Aesop’s Fables. 
Telstci’s Short Stories, 
Salome. Whide. 
He Renounced the 
Falth. Jack London. 
Bacon’s Essay’s. 
Three Lectures on 
Evolution. Ernst 
Haeckel. 
Common Sense. 
Paine. 
Bruno: His Life and 
Martyrdom. 
Voltaire, an Oration 
‘by Victor Hugo. 
Insects and Men; In- 
stinct and Reason. 
Clarence Darrow. 
Impertance of Being 
Earnest. O. Wilde. 
Communist Manifesto. 
56. Wisdom of Ingersol. 
Rip Van Winkle. 


Tom 


_ 58. Beccaccio’s Stories. 


59. Epigrams of Wit, 
Wisdom and Wick- 
edness, 

Emerson’s Essay on 
Love. 

61. Tolstoi’s Essays. 

Schopenhauer’s 
says. 

Questions and An- 
swers about Social- 


ism. 

64. SoclallstAppeal. Quo- 
tations from, Au- 
thoritative Sources. 

Meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurellus. 

Kate O’Hare’s Prison 
Letters. 

Shakespeare's 
nets. 

The Life of Debs. 

Lamb’s Essays. 

71. Poems of Evolution. 

Anthology. 

72. The Color of Life. E. 
Haldeman-Julius. 
Walt Whitman's 

Poems. 

On the Threshold of 
Sex. Gould. 

On the Choice of 
Books. Thomas 
Carlyle. 

76. The Prince of Peace. 


Es- 


Son- 


ryan 
ite Socialism of Behe! 


ments to make about our future publishing plans. 


78. How to be an Ora- 
tor.JohnT.Altgeld. 
79. Enoch Arden. Ten- 


nyson. 

80. Pillars of Soclety. 
Ibsen. 

-81. Care of the Baby. 

82. Common Faults In 
Writing English. 

83. Marriage: Its Past, 
Present and Fut- 
ure. Annie Besant. 

84. Love Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun. 

85. The Attack on the 


Mill. Emile Zola. 

86. On Reading. Georg 
Brandes. 

87. Love. An Essay. 
Montaigne. 

88. Vindication of Tom 
Paine. Ingersoll. 


89. Love Letters of Men 


and Women of 
Gentlus, 

98. Public Defender: : 
Debate. 


91. Manhood: TheFacts 
of Life Presented 


to Men, 
92, Hypnotism M ad e 
Plain. 
_ 93. How to Live One 
Hundred Years. 
Cornaro. Us 


98. How to Love. | 

99. Tartuffe. Moliere. - 

100. The Red Laugh. 
Andreyev. 

101. Thoughts of Pascal. 

102. Tales ef Sherlock 
Holmes. 

103. Pocket Theology. 
Voltaire. 

104. Battle of Waterloe. 


Huge. - 
105. Seven That Were 
Hanged. Andreyev. 
106. Thoughts and Aphor- 
Isms. George Sand, 
107. How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 
108. How to Develop a 
Healthy Mind. 
109. How to Develop a 
Strong Will. f 
110. How to Develop a 
Magnetic Personality. 
111. How to Attract 
Friends and Friend- 
ship. 
112. How to Be a Lead- 
er of Others. | 
113. Proverbs of England. 
114, Proverbs of France. 
115.. Proverbs of Japan. 
116. Proverbs of China. 
117. Proverbs of Italy. 
118. Proverbs of Russia, 


118% 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124, 
126, 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
135, 
ART. 
138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 
144, 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148, 


449, 
150. 


Proverbs of Ireland. 

Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritual- 
lem. Cenan Deyle 
and Joseph McCabe. 

Debate on Vegetar- 
lanism. 


‘Kelr Hardle’s Soclal- 


Ist Epigrams. 
History of Rome. 
What Every Expec- 

tant Mother Should 

Know. 

Julius Caesar: Who 
‘He Was and What 

He Accomplished. 
Rome or Reason. De- 

bate Between Inger- 

sell and Manning. 
Controversy on Chris- 

tlanity, Debate Be- 

tween Ingersoll! and 

Gladstone. 


Redemption. Tolstol. 
Foundations of Reli- 
gion. 

Principles of Elec- 
tricity. 

How to Organize Co- 
operatives. 
Soclalism for Miltlon- 


alres. Bernard Shaw. 
Training of theChild. 
Home Nursling. 
Studles In Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 
Fight for Your Life. 
Ben Hanford, 
America’s Prison Hell. 
Kate O’Hare. 
Would Practice of 
Christ’s Teachings 
Make for Soclal 
Progress? Debate 


Between Scott Near- © 


Ing and Dr, 
Ward. 
Bismarck | and 
German Emptre. 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
on Soclallsm, and 
Blatchford’s Reply. 
Was Poe Immoral? 
Sarah Helen Whit- 
aman. re 
Five Great Ghost 
Storles. 
Snow- Bound, 
tler. Pled Plper. 
Browning. { 
Cromwell and His 
Times. | : 
Strength of the 
Strong. Jack Lon- 
don. ’ 
Soclallst Ginger- Box. 
Socialist i psah ot $e 


Percy 
the 


Whit-. 


We are organized 


ORDER BY NUM 


151. 
152, 


4 - Kindly bear in mind. that this offer holds good only until midnight’ gs yee b 30, 1921. Hundreds of lovers of 
literature. are ordering the entire list. When we get through with this 30-Day sale we will have some interesting announce 
During 1920 we sold 2,000,000 books, but we are going to break | tha 
Take advantage of fs 30-Day Offer to get ue with the e Appeal’ Pocket | Series. 


-Epigrams of tbse: 
. Maxims of Napole 
. Andersen’s 


Sa Bee of the F 


‘English’ er 


: Has Life Any Me: 


. Four Essays on 


- One of Cleopatra 


- Epigrams of Thore. 


Sen 


Men Who Would Bé 
King. Kipling, j 
Foundations of t 

Labor Movement 
Wendell Phillips. 
Socialism and How 
's Coming. Upton 
Sinclair. - 


Tales. 
Marx Versus Tolsto 
Debate : 


Country of the. ‘Blind 
H. G. Wells. 

Karl Marx. and 
American Civil ‘Wan 

Sex Life in Greece 
and Rome, — 

Michael Angelo’s So : 
nets. 


-G Well y 
She | 
Spoke. Mark Twain; 
Rules of Health, bi 
tarch, 
Epiqrams 
Wilde. 
Sooiatentae of 
ey. Daniel De Leo 


ture. 
of Oscal 


ing? Debate be- 
tween Frank Harri 
and Perey Ward, 
Science of History 
Froude. — 


Havelock Ellis. 


: Subjection of Women 


John Stuart Mill, — 


Nights. Gautier. — 
Epigrams of Bernart 
Shaw. 


. Steps Toward Soclal 
sm. ‘ wa 
Realism in Art ie 
Literature. Clare c 
Darrow. j 
Primitive Bellefs 
am Tichenor, 
he Humor oy 
Whistler, | i. 
Psycho - Analysis — 
the Key to Hu 
Behavior. Willla 
Fielding. 


112 E. 19 ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Ty EVERY SURVEY READER 
N ot Already a Member of Survey Associates 


eee says didn’ t share in the faith you people hold in the SuRVEY, 
I couldn't have kept up my cooperating subscription these last two 
years. Family. expenses have been mounting up and I don’t have to 
tell you how salaries have limped along behind. But I believe in 
what the SURVEY is doing for the whole social movement in America 
—in keeping us abreast of what's forward in other parts of the 
country and other fields of work. I can guess something of the pains 
and costs that go into it. di. means sacrificing t in some other way but | 


You can count on me again.” 


Ne f T= speaker was an executive. He is not yet cue in permanent work after two years’ 


service in overseas relief. He had put the better part of a day into compressing a mass 
of material into brief compass—one of the thousand or more gift manuscripts which no 
_ less than money contributions make possible this cooperative venture in journalism:of ours. 
ese It has been these gifts of time, money and writings which have enabled Survey Associates 
to push forward in spite of difficulties which have strained the resources of the best Se com- 
mercial publications. Pane! 
During the first six months i our + fiscal year fended March ie the Survey. has held its 
_ own in translating regular subscribers from a $4 to a $5 basis to balance the new printing and pa- 
per costs which added $12,000 to our budget. At the same time the Survey has built up a larger 
group of college subscribers (for classroom use and collateral reading) than ever before—a devel- 
opment ich i in educational meaning. | A year’s effort and planning went into our special number of 
March 5 on the 12-hour day i in the steel industry —the: great human issue which it helped bring up 
for active decision this spring. By swift staff work, the cooperation of scores of readers and 
- members, such as the executive quoted, is organized so as to give freshness, originality and practical 
realism to the SURVEY’s news service, its pith of experience and its open columns for discussion. 
Can standards be kept up, growth go on, the year be completed in the face of publishing diffi- 
culties thus far successfully met, but by no means as yet passed? In normal publishing years, the 
second half has always been: the hardest nut to crack. This year it is doubly so. ‘The answer lies, 
we believe, not only in the extent to which old readers of the Survey, like this executive, 
"appreciate the strain with which the work has been carried forward; but in the response which 
comes from new readers and non-members—from, we hope, new friends and new members. If 
they, knew, we feel confident that their response would be immediate. 
Mian wile: invite every SURVEY reader not already a member of Survey Associates, to join the 
fellowship which makes the SURVEY possible, to add $5 to the regular suber prion and thus 
become: a _ Cooperating Subscriber and member. May we welcome you? 


25 a _ ANN REED BRENNER, 
“ALE CVSS ae ete | MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY. 
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Pie Wn eat 
- Survey Assocrares, Inc. 


x: , chartered November . | 
Re: Friern Shares dtockholders oe Date... 
ee Ueto) ) ena sae .+....dollars, as a contribution to the — 
| Robert Ww. de ‘Forest, President will sen 
Spout 3 Gleda Educational Funds of Survey Associates for the present 
; ey Macy a ‘Vice-Presidents fiscal year - 
acy meas a , 7 WT He 
- Kellogg, ‘Secretary-Treasurer _ Name Beene areas atesmtuts Wraiciers cies sizes Nieniey ne ars Pte eee gece ee seen eeteeeenseerteenetenesueeenes 


Board, of Directors 


‘Samuel McCune Lindsay t 
r Julian W ack : cy, 
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ene x: ot S o A “ite ‘of $10 or more to editorial and field work 
, Wald of the Survey makes the contributor eligible for 
ee ; election as a member of Survey Associates and 

To  covers,also,the regular$5.00 weekly subscription. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York city 
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ments of our time. 


A 


Achelis, Fritz 
Acheson, M. W., Jr. . 
Actors’ Equity Association 
Addams, Miss Jane 


Agnew, orge B. 
Ainslie, Miss Maude 
Aitkin, Misa BH. Jean 


Anonymous | 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anthony, 
Williams 4 
Anthony, Miss Julia B. 
Arndt, Mrs. Rose Louis 
Arnold, Mrs. B. W. 
Arnstein, Leo 
Athey, Mrs. C. N, 
Atkinson, C. J. 
Atwater, Mrs. William C. 
Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Austin, Louis W. 


B 


Bacon, Mrs. George M. 
Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 
Bailey, Edward P. 
Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
(In Memoriam) 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 
Baldwin, Dr. Kate W. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Baldwin, Roger N. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth 
Standish 
Baldwin, William H. 
Ballard, Edward L. 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Barber, James 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Barker, Mrs. Ludlow 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Barus, Mrs, Carl 
Battle, George Gordon 
Bayard, J. W. 
Beard, George R. | 
Bedal, Dr. Adelheid C. 
Bedinger, George Rust ~ 
Beer, Mrs. George L. 
Beer, Mrs. Julius 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Bellamy, George A. 

' Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Edward B- 
‘Benjamin, Miss Fanny 

' Bennett, Miss Marion 
*Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Beran, T. 

Bergen, Miss Bertha E. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
Bettman, Alfred - 
Bicknell, Ernest P- 

Biddle, Wm. C. 

Big Brother Movement, Inc. 
Bigger, Frederick 

- Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Bird, Charles Sumner 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
*Blochman, lL. E. 
Boewig, Miss Harriet 
Boggs, Miss M. A. 
Bolen, Miss Grace R. 
Bonbright, James S. 


Prof. Alfred 


Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bonham, Miss EF. M. 
Boomsliter, Mrs. Geo. P. 
Booth, Rev. E. 

Borden, Miss Fanny 
Boston Children’s Aid So- 


ciety 
Boulton, Alfred J. ‘ 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah 
Bozarth, Miss Maude 
Brackett, George F. 4 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, John (In Me- 
moriam) 
Bradley, Richards M. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. John C. 
Brewer, Franklin N. 
Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph / 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Bronson, Miss Margaret 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators &  Paper- 


Brown, Mose Crosby 


Brown, Thatcher M. 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 


Bruner, Earle D. 
Buchanan, Miss  Etha 
Louise ; 


Buck, William Bradford 
Buehler, Dr. John B. 
Bulkley, Robert J. 

Miss Burke’s School 
Burleson, F. E. 
Burnham, Mrs, George, Jr. 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. 
Burritt, Bailey B. 

Burt, Henry F. 7 
*Bush, W. T. 

Buteau, S. H. 

Butler, Mrs. E. B. 
Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 
Butzel, Fred M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Cc 


Callahan, P. H, 
Cammann, Miss I. M. 
Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Capen, Edward Warren 
Carpenter, Mrs. E. L. 
Carr, W. Russell 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. 
Carstens, C._C. 

Cary, John R. 


’ Case, Miss Lucy A. 


Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
Catlin, Mrs. D. K. 
Causey, James H. 
Chace, Dr. Fenner A. 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S. 
Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 
Chapin, Mrs. R. C. 
-Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York city 
Cheseldine, Miss Martha P. 
Chew, Mrs. Samuel 
Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 
Chickering, Miss Myra S. 
Childs, R. S. 
Chubb, Percival 
Church, Miss Myra H. 
Church Home Society of 
Boston, Mass. 
Church School 


HE whole venture is indebted to the 885 members of 
SuRVEY ASSOCIATES whose names are listed on these 
two pages for pledge or opportune remittance of their 
$10 cooperating subscriptions during the first six months 
[ended March 31] of our fiscal and publishing year. In 1919- 
1920 our roster totalled 1,213; our goal for 1920-1921 is 1,400. 

Survey ASSOCIATES invites you to join this. fellowship. 
Remittance of a $10 cooperating subscription makes you eligible 
for election as a voting member of this adventure in cooperative 
journalism—a sharer in its service to the social work and move- 


Claghorn, Miss Kate Hol- 
laday 
Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N:- 
Clouser, George L. 
Clowes, F. J. 
Cochran, Miss Fanny ‘fT. 
Cole, Edward F. 
Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 
Compton, Mrs. Barnes 
Conklin, Miss Viola 
*Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Conyngton, Thomas 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 
Coolidge, Miss EB. W. 
Cooper, Charles C. 
Cooper, Miss Ruth 
Cope, Mrs, Walter 
Cosgrove, C. J. 
Cram, Mrs. J. Sergeant 
Crane, Mrs. W. Murray 
Crawford, Miss Anne L, 
Criley, Miss Martha L,. 
Crocker, Rey. W. 7. 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtis, Mrs. G. S. Jr. 
Curtis, W. E. 
Cushing, Grafton D. 
Cushing, O. K? 
Cushman, Mrs. James, S. 
Cutler; Prof. J. E. 


D 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 


Dreier, Miss Dorothea 
Dunlap, Miss Flora ~ 
Durham, Mrs. R. E. 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


E 


Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. 
ER Nr) nae : 
Easton, Wm. O. h 
Eavenson, Howard N. 

Eddy, Sherwood 
Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edson, John Joy 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Edwards, William 
Ehler, George W. 
Ehmann, John 
Eisner, Monroe 

Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 


a 


Ferguson, 


perating Subscribe 


Elkinton, J. Passmore 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 
Ells, Mrs. Frederick ~~ 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 
Ely, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Ely, Miss Mary G. 
Emerson, Miss Helena 
Titus 
Emmet, Miss L. F. 
English, H. D. W. 


Ennis, Mrs. Robert Berry 


Evans, Charles 
Evans, Edward W. 


F 


Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Farrand, Dr. Livingston 
Farwell, Mrs. F. C€. 
Farwell, Mrs. John O. 
Fassett,, Mrs. J. S. 
Feiss, Julius _ 
Feiss, Pauly. 
Fels, Mrs: Samuel S. 
Miss Mary 
Van 


Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 
Fisher, Galen M. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving 
Fisk, Miss M. L. 
Flaherty, Thos. F. 

Fleet, A. S, 

Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Fleisher, Mrs. Florence 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 
Flentye, Miss Mae Irene 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Foley, Miss Edna L,. 
Folks, Homer - 

Foote, Henry Wilder 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forstall, Mrs. Nell Loth- 


rop 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseh 
Frank, Henry L. 

Frank, Walter 

Franklin, Moses : 
Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, I. H. 

Friedman, Herbert J. 
Fulford, Mrs. Geo. T. 
Fuller, Mrs. A. G. 
Furness, Prof. Caroline E. 


G j 
Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Rathbone 
Garford, Mrs. A. IL. 
Garnsey, Elmer E.. 
Gates, Mrs. M. E. 
Geer, Robert C. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
German, Fran . 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia © 
Gimbel, rs. Bernard 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodrich, Miss Annie W. 
Goodrich, Miss Katharine 


B. 
Goodsell, F. F. 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 


Grace, Miss Virginia 
Randolph 

Graeser, Dr. H. R. A. 

Graham, J. S 


Granger, Miss A. P. 
Greene, Miss Helen F. 
Greene, Mrs. Howard 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Groman, Clinton A. 
Gucker, F. T. 

ne arena Miss Daisy 


Guibord, Dr. Alberta S. B. 
Guillou, Mrs. A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guth, Mrs. Morris S. 


H 


Hackett, J. D. 
Hagedorn, Joseph 
Hale, Miss ‘Ellen 
Hale House 

Hale, Robert. L. 

Hall, James P. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 


‘ Hills, Mrs. James M, 


Harbison, Samuel 
Hstate of | 
Harmon, Dudley 
Harned, Miss Mary — 
Harrington, Mrs. Frances B, 
Harris, George B. 
Harris, Dr. Isham G. 
Harrison, Shelby M. ~ 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 
. Hart, Hastings H. 
Hart, Hornel : 
Hass, Miss Alma M. 
*Havemeyer, J. C. 
Hayes, Prof. B. C. . 
Hayward, J. B. 
Hazard, Mrs. F. RR, 
Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Healey, Mrs. A. A. - 
Hebberd, Charles 
Hecht, George g BAN, 
Heineman, Miss Ada J. 
Henshaw, J. M. 
Henshaw, Mrs. R. G. | | 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Herring, Hubert C. (I 
Memoriam) 
Hersey, Miss Ada H. 
Herz, Mrs. F. W. . 
Hewins, Miss Katharine P. | 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor 
Maude. Ee ey ‘ 
Hill, C. D. i 
Hill, Dr. William Presto 
Hillman, Sidney 


Hilton, George 

Hipke, Mrs. G. A. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hodges, Miss V. 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L,. 
‘Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. 
Hoggson, W. J. : 
Holladay, Mrs. Chas,’ 
Holland, Charles P. 
Holland, E. O. a 
Hollingshead, Rev. Geo. 
Hollister, Clay H- ae 
Hollister, Mrs. Clay H., 
*Holt, Mrs. L. E. b | 
Houghton, Miss E. G. 
Houghton, Miss May - 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howe, Edward 
Howe, Mrs. F. J. 2 
Howe, Samuel j aq 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Howland, Miss Elizabeth K 
Howland, Miss Isabel 
- Howland, Murray Shipley 
Hunner, Dr. Guy lL. © 
Hunt, Dr. Matilda 
Hunter, Miss Anna F, 
Hunter, H i 6F y 


Ickes; Harold L. 
Ihlder, John ie 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Irving, Miss Bertha A. ~ 
Isaacs, Lewis M. ae ae 


J 


as. an : 
roy F. 
i. 


Ry 


Jackson, 

Jackson, 

Jacobs, H. H. 5 
Jacobs, Philip P. , 
ames, Mrs. Edw. Holtoi 
anes, Miss Marcia Taft © 
eanes, Mrs. Henry —— 
effrey, J. W. ‘. 
Jenswold, Christopher 
fohnson, Miss Evelyn 


i” 


Miss Amelia 
ones, Miss Harriet 
ones, Miss Helen S. 
ones, Miss Myrta L. 
ones, Mrs. S. M. ; 
ordan, David Starr 
oseph, Isaac © : 


K 


Kane, Francis Fisher 


Kaul, John L. 
Keck, Miss M. 
Keiser, Mrs. 


Ke eee 
ellogg, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, Miss Edi 


Mrs. Frederic R. 
Miss Harriet I. 


L, -O. 
me Morris W. 
Dr. Carl 


Kimball, * Miss Martha S. 
Kimber, Miss N. B. 
King, Mrs. Angeline E. ; 
King, Clarence 

King, Mts. Edith Shatto 

King, Mrs. R. F. 

Race hatack Mrs. Moritz 

_ Kirchwey, George Ww. 

_ Kirkpatrick, E. 

| A Sedabrpaa Mrs. Robert (os 
Klee, 

De lcinert 2 Wiad HE. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A. 
Knowles, Morris 
_ Koenig, Dr. Charles 
Kohn, Robert D, 
Kursheedt, Manual Te 
Kursheedt, Roland S. 


ae Miss: B. Ke 
_ LaMonte, Mrs. G. M. 
Landers, Hon. George M. 
Landmann, Miss M. V. 
Lane, Mrs. ic. 
| (Lane, Winthrop D. 
: 9 Lansing, aie Gertrude 
ait) Lathrop, M 


iss Julia C 
ts w, B. 
‘Lawrence, Miss Sarah 
’ if ‘Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
5 Leadbetter, Miss Florence 


| 
hh 
ig peczeue for Political Edu- 
i. “cation 
B by  Leavens, Robert F. 
' Lee, Mrs. Francis H. 
: ee, Thomas 
Leeds, Miss Sarah W- 
Byecening, Mrs. Thomas 
‘Lehman, Mrs. Harold 
Lehman, Irvin F. ¢ 
Lehman, Mrs. Irving 
f . Leiserson, Wm. M. 
|) Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 
are ‘Levering, Eugene 
; Lewis, Edwin T. 
' Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence - 
Libby, Miss" Marion 
- Lillie, Frank R. 
_ Lightner, C. A. 
By: er rin say, Dr. Sannel ar 


‘une 

i piston, M. Albe 

, piord , Mrs. ral ee Jr.- 
Loeb, Max 


ses Co. Bn fe Ltd. 


Lord ae Isthel Ely 
a.) Losey, Frederick D. 
Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lowenstein, Aas 
Lowndes, 12 ee 
_ T.udington, Miss Katharine 
ukens, Herman T. 

6 Luscomh, Miss Florence H, 
Lynde, Charles E. 
avons Mrs. George A. 


- MacBride, Miss ita! 
- MacDowell, Mrs. E. C 
‘MacGregor, Mrs, G. M. 
“MacLeich, Mrs. A. 
“McBride, Mrs. L. H.* 

Be unin ch Oliver | 
Mc alee “Mrs. Cyrus 


1 
McCormick Elizabeth, 
Memorial Fund 
McCormick, Henry B 


} e ae Sr Rt. Rev. 
; aad Mies ii pe 
i ‘cLaughlin, Mrs. 


‘ Melon Miss aes 
McLean, Francis H. 
in, W. EF. » 


M. 
Rabbi Eu- 


M eee wraies , 
ele Mrs. Louis, om 
D burg, ; “Theodore H # 


Dr, 
tee Bt 


pees Mrs. Gamble ¥4 
W. 


Bre te Guarantee & Ac- 


Marling, Alfred H. 
Mars, G. C. 
Marsh, Miss Marguerite 


¢Marston, George W. 
_ Martin, Mrs. A. W. 

Martin, Dr. Lillien J. 

Mather, S. T. 

Maule, Miss Margaret C. 

Mayer, Mrs. Levy 

Mayer, Louis 

Maynard, A. K. 

Mead, Mr. and Mrs. rsiah H. 

Mendenhall, Miss Kathleen 

Mero, E. B. 

Merriam, Miss. Mary L. 

Merrill, "Mrs. John 

Merrill, Rey. William P. 

Mertz, Mrs. Oscar 

Metcalf, Irving W. 

Miles, William FE. 

Miller, Miss. Annie 

Miller, Miss Arabella H. 

Miller, Mrs. F. A. 
Miller, Dr. George N. 

Miller, Dr. James Alex- 

ander 

Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 

Mitchell, Wesley C. 

Montfort, J. M. 

Moody, Prof. Herbert R. 
Miss Alice E. 
Moore, H. H. 

H.W. 
Mrs. Philip North 


Moors, Mrs. John F. 
*+ Moot, . Adelbert : 
Morganstern, Albert G. 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. 
' Morse, Mrs. H. M. 
Morton, Mrs. Isaac W. 
Moses, R. W. 
‘Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Murdock, Mrs. W. L. 
Murphy, J. Prentice 
Murray, Miss Helen G. 
Musgrove, J. T. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Miss Jessie 


N 


Nathan, Edgar J. 

National Window Glass 
Workers ; 

Nealley, E. M. 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

Neill, Charles P. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


For General Maintenance: $30,000. 


E have reached a stage—a stage long striven for—when, in 
the publishing year now entering on its second six months, 
‘there is every prospect that our regular subscriptions at the new 
- $5 rate, our advertising receipts, our $10 cooperating subscriptions 
‘and our contributions of $25, $50 and $100 will for the first time in 
the history of Survey Associates meet the routine cost of SURVEY 
“ maintenance (manufacture of issues, the managing editor’s depart- 
ment, the handling of renewals, administration, advertising and 
_. membership departments), freeing all larger contributions for in- 
 yestment in the development of the Survey and for our educa- 
“tional activities. eit ; 
The showing in cooperating subscriptions is published on the 
preceding pages. Budget figures and the response to date for ‘he 
balance of our maintenance fund follow: 
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y Number Number Amount 
Amount | Budget Goal to Date to Raise to Raise 

$25 200 135 65 $1,625 

50 20 8 12 600 

100 100 37 63 6,300 
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For Educational Activities: $30,000 


FOr ten years we have built up through special contributic 
& our industrial department, for four years our foreign sery 
department. ‘We appeal for similar contributions for 1920-21 
maintain these departments and in this second half year shall 
deayor to secure similar footing for our departments of civi 
family and child welfare, health, school and community, Inten 
editorial work, journalistic research, the consecutive and co 
petent handling of material, experience and events—these are ¢ 
educational elements that go into the staff activity; these are 
elements that turn the Survey from an easy scrap-book of go 
will into a Jiving force. For these we appeal. : 
Contributions are solicited for this general division of the S 
vEY’s work, or for the special departmental activities incorporated 
in it, as follows: 3 
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~ Graham, Arthur Butler.... 25.00 Stine Mrs: Si) Lireeees ties ee at00 
Hathaway, Miss Martha N. 25.00 Straus,. Mrs. H. Grant... 25.00 
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; Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 25.00 Watson, Miss Esther..... 25.00 
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; Appeal to Date 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


‘OR why you call my boy a poor nut?” queried ' an in- 
_ dignant mother who confronted the dietitian of a New 
i _ Jersey charities association the other morning at her 
ce door. And the latter has not yet found a way of con- 
cing Mrs, Caruso that “poor nut” on the face of Angelo’s 
d stands for poor nutrition. 


z SOCIAL UNIT CLAIMS PAID 

fA NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the New 
F>% York City Committee for the Promotion of Community 
~ Councils has made a payment of $15,260.97 to the 
ational Social Unit Organization. The latter organization 
accepted this amount as payment in full for claims it 
aie rN o gale the rece Sb Councils. [See the 


ations, thie Social Whit advanced some $30,000 to Bonet 
uncils. With the payment of this bill, Wilbur C. Phillips, 
xecutive secretary of the National Social’ Unit Organization, 
‘announces that the financial difficulties of the former organi- 
at ion have ‘ia et. j 


ONE ROOF FOR HEALTH AGENCIES 


A, NOTHER step toward coordination of national 
“® health agencies will be taken May 1 when a number of 
|” these bodies will take possession of joint offices in the 
enn Terminal Building, New York city. The Common 
ice Committee, representing at present the American 
cial Hygiene Association, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, National Organization for Public Health 
Nurs ,_ National ‘Tuberculosis Association and National 


for. this coordination. yeah organization will 
n complete autonomy, the new arrangement being in no 

merger. It is, rather, a step in the direction of 
ny pe ye te -CoOnSraGOA: in enich projects. 


‘this information and in other ways, through an organization 
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The work of the committee is closely linked with the 
program of the National Health Council, organized last 
December for the: purpose of interrelating the work of the 
national private health agencies of the country. In all prob- 
ability the council will eventually assume most of its func- 
tions. At present the Common Service Committee will serve © 
the various agencies by providing a joint library) conference. 
exhibit and ‘projection rooms, centralized telephone service, 
rest and lunch services, and publicity and publication services. 

In addition to the organizations named above offices in the 
building will be occupied by the American Public Health 
Association, Bureau of Social Hygiene, Child Health Organi- 
zation of America, Maternity Center Association, New York 
Community Service, and the New York Diet Kitchen Associa- 
tion. It is expected that the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer, the National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor and the United States Public Health Service will later 
occupy offices in the building. 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN CONGRESS 


WO = new organizations formed within the last few — 

weeks at Washington are likely to exert influence on — 

the legislation of the Congress which opens this week. 
One, the People’s Legislative Service, has been described in — 
the Survey for April 2. The other, the People’s Recon- 
struction League, is no less important. Perhaps a comparison 
of the two organizations will best describe the latter. Both — 
include on their executive boards well known farm and labor 


leaders. Both are interested in furthering democratic legis- 
lation which aims at public welfare, not special privilege. 


But in function they are distinct, one forming, to quote, the 
“infield,” and the other, the “outfield” of the legislative game, 

or perhaps each forming half of a complete circle. The Leg- 
islative Service is primarily an information bureau, interested — 

in getting at the truth about bills on the forward-looking side 

of the calendar. Securing that information, it circulates it 
among members of Congress and the public. The Recon- 
struction League, gathering up the public opinion created by 


which will ultimately function by congressional districts and 
by states, applies its Pressure upon Congress. In other words, 
it is intended as a “people’s lobby,” through which ‘the big } 
groups into which the public is divided may join for certain 
legislative ends. 

In adopting a specific legislative program, the league ae core 
differs from the Legislative Service. Certain issues are my 
definitely advocated by the league, including immediate uni- 
fied government operation of, the railroads, packer ‘control 
legislation, federal control of natural resources, short-time 
credits for farmers, taxation of large incomes, profits and 
estates, and the. defeat of any proposal for compulsory, uni- 
versal military training. 

_ The league’s campaign apced with a national conference <i 
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town meeting,” 


4 


ee an: Washington on April 14 and 1 5. This conference, ‘aceneae 
ing to announcements by its officers, was to form a “national 
reminiscent of the days when government 
actually resided in the hands of town meetings, to which all 
citizens were invited. ; 

Already branches of the league are forming in ten states, 


tee 


' made up of the combination of state farm and labor and civic. 
bodies, after the pattern of the national league. 


plan will ultimately be followed as to congressional districts. 
The national officers of the league include: Herbert F. Baker, 
president; William H. Johnston, of the Farmers’ National 
Council, C. C. Connolly, president of the United Farmers 
of America, and Mrs. Florence Kelley, vice-presidents ; Jack- 
son H. Roben, treasurer ; George P. Hampton, managing 
director of the Farmers’ National "Cotnell, general manager; 
' Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the Farmers’ 
Council, executive secretary. 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


"\HE appointment of Mary Anderson as director of the 

- Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor has been 

“announced. Miss Anderson was made assistant chief of 
the bureau at the time of its organization and later succeeded 
Mary Van Kleeck, the first director, who resigned to resume 
her work in the Russell Sage Foundation. Miss Anderson is 
a former factory worker and for a number of years was an 
official of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union: and of the 
“Women’s Trade Union League. She was automatically re- 
tired at the end of the Wilson administration, the Senate hay- 
ing failed to’ confirm her prior appointment. Under the 
leadership of Miss Anderson and of her predecessor in office, 
the Women’s Bureau made a number of important inquiries 
and formulated useful standards for the anne of women 
in industry. 

While the reappointment of Miss Anderson is counted a 
good augury for the bureau, Congress discriminated against 
it both in the size of the appropriation allowed and in the 
scale of salaries fixed. The bonus of $340 a year allowed 
employes in other departments and bureaus was refused and 
niggardly rates of pay were fixed. Most government salaries 
are much lower than those paid for similar work in private 
industry, but the discrimination against the Women’s Bureau 
‘renders the difference more than ordinarily wide. The 
bureau is given only three positions which pay as much as 
$2,000 a year. Beyond these the upper limit for statisticians 
and investigators and other specialists is $1,800. When pro- 
tests were made to individual senators against.the insufh- 
ciency of the rates set the Searchlight reports that the reply 
was frequently made: “Why, $2,000 is enough for a woman.” 
Under the previous appropriation larger salaries were allowed. 
The compensation of a number of the more’ skilled civil 
servants in the bureau must accordingly be reduced. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 
-USTRALIA, Belgium, China, France, India, italy, 


New Zealand, Norway, . Poland, Rumania, Russia, 
Sweden, South Africa, Canada, Jamaica, Palestine, 
Holland, Switzerland, the United States and Great Britain 
were represented at an international conference of girls’ club 
workers recently held in London. The English representa- 
tives laid emphasis on the development of democratic partici- 
pation of club members. in management as the most significant 
feature in their work. Scandinavian delegates described joint 
clubs of university students and factory girls in which both 
- meet on equal terms; while a Russian visitor spoke of the ef- 
fects of joint unions and clubs for young men and women. 
Representatives of Poland and Belgium spoke of the low state 
of health of club members, as a result of war conditions, as 
the chief problem before them. ‘To interest club girls in 


world affairs, the British National Organization of Girls’- 


- Clubs suggested the following means: 
Cooperation with the League of Nations Union in developing 
its essay competition scheme. 


A similar . 


‘National © 


THE SURVEY ae PRIL. 16, 


& 


‘April 2 and 3 by some four hundred liberals delegated by € 


in conference at the Harvard Union, Cambridge. 


N Gciecepou donee tecvesk ciate in difterene countries. E 
“Study circles composed of girls really keen to learn about oth 
_ lands and prepared to do a certain amount of reading. 
_ International evenings when the dances and songs of diffe 
countries could performed in costumes. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LIBERALS | 
NNOUNCEMENT by the National Security 


that it will make particular effort to counteract the 

fluence of the newly-organized Intercollegiate Lib 
League indicates the eminence to which the new organizatio 
arose in its foundation. The body was brought into existene 
liberal groups of forty-five American colleges and univers 
An un 
graduate woman, Helen Muriel Morris of Wellesley, 
elected to be its first’ president. The league was organiz 
with the expressed purpose 


. . to bring about the fair and open-minded amidst 
of social, political and international questions by groups 
college students, The orgafiization will espouse no creed oF 

_ principle other than that of complete freedom of assembly and 
discussion in the colleges. Its ultimate aim will be to create 
.among college men and women. an intelligent interest in the 
problems of today. 

‘In his statement, as quoted in the New York Times fo 

April 10, Charles D. Orth, president of the National Secur 

League, makes the purposes of the new league identical 

those of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. He says: 

The Socialists are striking at the foundation of America 
ism when they attempt to implant their utopian theories 
the immature minds of the young men and young women 
the colleges und universities of America. Institutions of learn=" 
ing are established primarily for the dissemination of know=_ 
ledge, which is acquainted with fact and not with theory. 

The National Security League will try to establish a ranch 
in every college and university in the country in which the 
Intercollegiate’ Socialist Society or the new Intercollegiate 
Liberal League is working, openly or surreptiously. This plan 
was applied by us with great success previous to and ee 
the war. We believe the poison can be best counteracted 
militant patriotic organizations of os loyal students not a 
affected. fi 


iy a 
Although the new organization has s some personnel in com 
mon with the I. 5. S., it has a greater latitude of politica 
faiths in its membership, as attested by the names of the speak 
ers at the conference, among whom were Dean Briggs of H: r 
vard, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Francis Neilson, Andrew Fun 
seth, president of the Seamen’s Union, Senator Ladd of No 
Dakota, and H. N. McCracken, president of Vassar. 


THE DAWES REPORT — a 
HE creation of a veterans’ service administration em 
bracing all government departments dealing with # 
disabled ex-service man was the chief recommendati¢ 
made to President Harding last week by the President’s ‘Cor 
mittee for Disabled Soldiers. This committee, headed b 
former Brig. Gen. Charles C. Dawes of Chicago, was fe 
quested by the President. to make a serious inquiry into 
charges of governmental neglect of the disabled veteran. 
recommendation would require the transference to such | 
central department, of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
the rehabilitation division of.the federal Board for Vocationa 
Education, and part of the United States Public Healt 
Service. 

The committee also strongly deconmicaded that a directo: 
general be placed at the head of this administration wh 
should report directly to the President. He would be give 
authority to secure facilities necessary for the care of 
disabled soldiers either by allotment of appropriations to 
ernmental agencies or by contract with civilian agencié 
wherever government facilities prove inadequate. a 

Although arraigning the “deplorable failure on the pai 
of the government to properly care for the disabled veterai 
the report is tempered in its criticism of the Sie bureat 


WEF 


rgent legal provisions, limitations in the interests of pre- 
economy which have embarrassed the various agencies 
m retaining a high grade of personnel, and a lack of pro- 
ision for hospital construction are enumerated in the report 
: | important. factors making for inefficiency. It is recom- 
sanded ‘that a continuing hospital building program be en- 
: fed upon immediately. To this end it is suggested that the 
(8,600,000 appropriation made by the Sixty-sixth Congress 
: utilized without delay. 

; _ Recognition by the commission of “humanizing  sery- 
ces” and “helpful neighborliness” in addition to the medical 
and educational services now provided is a distinct recognition 
f the type of medical social work developed in the hospitals 
of the United States Public Health Service by the American 
Red Cross. Various private organizations were called upon 
the drafting of the report, including the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the National Committee for Mental 
yciene and the American Red Cross. 

' Three outstanding abuses were stressed, namely, a too 
generous or unjust payment of money as compensation, in- 
adequate inspection of hospitalization and medical care and 
| ae supervision of disabled men being given training 
inder the federal board. It is felt by the committee that 
prevention of them lies mainly in the employment of reliabi- 
| under a single directing head. Further, although 
approval is given to the principle of vocational training for 
the disabled yeteran, the report shows that it is cccehteal that 
“every care 
» the man or the government.” 

Following the presentation of the report, Secretary Mellon 


Ls 


eau of War Risk Insurance to assist in carrying out the 
ecommendation of the President’s committee. 


_ WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


UBLIC meetings on disarmament have, during the last 
few weeks, been held throughout the country.. The 
encouraging feature has been that these meetings have 
ot in all cases been called by the same organization but 


tical opportunities. At most of these meetings resolutions 
re been passed or speeches made urging the government of 
e United States to take the lead in this matter. Thus, at 
ery largely attended meeting held in New York city last 
‘Saturday by the United States section of the Women’s Inter- 
‘national League, a motion was passed with enthusiasm en- 
dorsing the resolution introduced in the last Congress by 
nator Borah asking the government to call a conference 
th Great Britain, France, Japan and Italy to advance 
ultaneous disarmament in these countries. In a telegram 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, who presided over the meeting, 
Senator Borah expressed his intention to reintroduce this 
esolution “on the first day on which bills can be introduced 
nd urged as effectively as possible.” 
(nother resolution, offered by Jane Addams, requested the 
ague to hold a. ‘special international conference of women on 
= Pacific Coast to prepare recommendations on a ran 
holiday. This motion arose from a discussion in which, 
ddition to Miss Addams, S. K. Ratcliffe, the American cor- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian, Dr. T.. Lyenaga, 
ctor of the East and West News Bureau, and George 
_ Lunn, mayor of Schenectady, took part. Mr. Ratcliffe 
ing the insistence of the British Piece on a predominant 


omic existence of the Briel Isles ciebenuls It is not 
of any general. prevalence of a militarist spirit ; for at 
Psi ie he ieorta i "aa service is 5 dead 


Donte agencies with no ay eae over ana 


e taken that no abuses arise to cause injustice 


ppointed Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones as director of the — 


resent a spontaneous rise of different groups to the present 


ae et Re REDON LICL te Ar eseas 


asa Solicical 3 issue, and the labor government which, he pre-- 
t dicted, will soon supercede the coalition government, while 


it. wal seek to conserve the union of British commonwealths, 
will unquestionably be pacific in its attitude toward the rest of 
the world. 

Miss Addams pointed out that the present huge naval 
program of the United States not only fomented the spirit 
of fear that led to unnecessary and wasteful armament 
throughout the world, but stood in the way of other national 
measures which would. directly make for a pacification of the 
world, such as a greatly increased and national program for 


Naa 
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SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Where the first summer school of education for internation- 
alism is to be held 


stimulating foreign trade and feeding Europe, cancellation of 
the war debts of France to this country, and an effective protest 
against imperialistic activities on the part of other powers. 
Dr. Iyenaga maintained that the friendly attitude of this 
country toward Japan and the conciliatory policy on out- 
standing questions in which both nations are interested was 
discounted in Japanese public opinion by the constant official 
and semi-official talk here about the need for a huge navy. 
A new enterprise started this summer by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom—to give it its 
full name—is the holding from August 1 to 15 of a summer 
school at Salzburg, Austria, for men and women, on the 
psychology of internationalism, international organization 
and other topics. Miss Addams who, as president of the 


league, will be in Vienna at its third international congress, — 


July 10-16, will give the inaugural lecture. Emily G. Balch, 
secretary-treasurer of the league (6, rue du Vieux College, 
Geneva), writes that the league is in need of additional sup- 
port to meet current expenses. ss 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN JAPAN 


HREE important social bills are before the Japanese 
Diet, according to East and West News. To judge 
from a letter recently received from Japan, they em- 
body the major part of a legislative program adopted last fall 
by a Committee for Social Service appointed by the govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Tokonami, home minister, was chair- 
man and which represented different parties, including several 
members of the House of Peers and of the Lower House and 


aa oh ve Freaks. Feunden and head lor a widely 
; known school for delinquent boys. 
A Public Employment Agency bill provides for a national 
i Tabor exchange system, but with the direction of the local 
offices by the local authorities: mayors in cities and headmen 
in towns and villages. Incidentally, these bureaus are to be 
_ used for bringing about a better understanding between capi- 
' tal and labor. 
A Home Supply Corporation bill provides legal. machinery 
_. for the formation of mutual building loan associations in the 
hope of meeting, by this means, the present shortage of 
dwellings, especially among families of the “lower middle 
classes.” A Slum Improvement bill makes available national 
_ subsidies for the improvement of the quarters, in all large 
iN cities of Japan, where the despised lower orders or eta—who 
enjoy equal political but not equal social rights—live in ap- 
palling congestion. No special laws are needed for this im- 
provement of housing, sewerage and water supply, for medical 
aid and for education; but the bill makes available the neces- 
sary budget appropriations for this specific work. 
The committee cooperates with the Department of Agricul- 
- ture and Commerce in working out a law of social insurance; 
_ more particularly against the risk of unemployment. In the 
“meantime, efforts are made to construct a program of public 
_ works, such as road and tunnel making, a sewerage system and 
deepening of the harbor, to meet a severe period of enforced 
idleness in Tokyo. Another field studied by the committee is 
that of child welfare; but apart from efforts to enlist public 
sympathy, no decisive action has as yet been taken or recom- 
“mended. ‘The committee also is interesting itself in coordinat- 
ing the work of the humerous young men’s and young wom- 
_en’s societies, representatives of which were called together 
r last November, on the. occasion of the rice festival, in the 
_ building of the home department, to be addressed by the 


thing but militaristic—and other government officials. 


MILK AND WATER 


‘supply of St. Louis, Mo., the Public Welfare Committee 
of that city has come Goon some perturbing facts. So 
far as they deal with pasteurization, the sanitary condition 
of dairies and the methods of sale from open receptacles, the 
facts found are not alarming, and the evils disclosed have al- 
‘ready effectively been tackled by the committee itself; while 
the federal Department of Agriculture has been adnced to 
carry out a thorough survey of the approximately seven 
_ thousand dairy farms within a radius of 100 miles from which 
St. Louis receives 80 per cent of its milk supply. But an 
_ examination of the prices charged to distributor and consumer, 
compared with those of other cities, showed a discrepancy that 
is not easily explained. ‘The subject is important because in 
St. Louis as elsewhere the children of the poorer classes are 
often, owing to the high price of fresh milk, brought up on 
condensed and store milk which, as all authorities are agreed, 
is no adequate substitute. 
_ The St. Louis distributor, at the time of inquiry, paid 
5.9 cents per quart and charged the consumer 16 cents. Only 
very few large Cities, inquiry showed, were paying as high a 
retail price while in many a much lower one was charged not- 
y withstanding a higher price paid by the dealer. In fact, the 
_distributor’s “spread” varied from 42.9 per cent in Omaha to 
202.3 per cent in Toledo, ‘St. Louis coming second highest 
‘with 171.2 per cent. Of course, this percentage does not 
_ represent net profit, but includes all the costs of distribution. 
‘On an average for 36 large cities, this gross profit amounts to 
7.29 cents or 97.8 per cent on the wholesale price paid by the, 
dealer. In New York city it is 150, in Chicago 164, in 
_ Philadelphia only 65 per cent. The Philadelphia housewife 
at the time of the investigation got the same milk for 13 cents 
which i in New York cost 17 cents. Here are two other nearby 


man may be a profiteer, but he manages to buy his milk 


investigated it in its own city. In St. Louis, the cost to 


‘$1.22 per 100 pounds, but the consumer went on paying 


-erown prince, the war minister—who in his speech was any- - 


N connection with a comprehensive inquiry into the milk: 


The Bese 


you guess wrong’ rua) a 3 cent 


than any other dealer in a large city: 4.3 cents a quart, 
What is the explanation ? Of course, the committee oi 


distributor during a period of several months was reduce 


old price. During the investigation itself, he made anot 
gain of 9 cents per 100 pounds and made a reduction to 
public of 4614 cents, or 1 cent per quart—demonstrating 
utility of a little Pahl inquisitiveness, and rather strang 
contrasting his act with his statement to the committee the 
even at the higher prices his business was unprofitable. Wha 
really happened in St. Louis and is always happening i is thi 
at a time of rising cost of production the consumer is asked fi 
much more than the actual rise; at times of falling cost he 
only grudgingly and belatedly given the fall i in price, to o whi 
he is entitled. 
Heretofore the. large dighsibutore required the consumer to p 
double the price increase demanded by the producer and justified 
this condition by statements that a spread of 100 per cent was 
necessary to the profitable conduct of their business. Figure 
from all other cities indicate the truth of this statement as 
present fact... . A spread of 100 per cent is sufficient. 
Differences in overhead expenses and in carelessness on 
part of the public in the handling of bottles explain to so 
extent the variation of distributing costs. Both sources 0 
cessive cost can be eliminated. But the main cause is exce 
competition, which seems to be especially developed in 
Louis, and almost duplicates the essential cost of delive: 
The committee, for this reason, recommends that the 
supply of the city be regarded as a semi-public service and’ 
regulated so as to eradicate all unnecessary services and 
secure the economies of large-scale distribution. 
Instead of introducing more expensive competitors in the fi 
to waste more money of the consumer, it is rather the opinion 
your committee that the city should endeavor to permit the 


mination of all unnecessary investments of both capital and is 
and effectively regulate the industry, 


SETTLEMENT CONFERENCES 


EQUESTED at the last annual conference to 

‘closer touch with the social settlements in other lands 

the officers of the National Federation of Settlement 
have met with much encouragement for the plan, first pre 
posed by Robert A. Woods, to hold an international settle 
ments conference next year, probably in England. E. St . 
John Catchpool, sub-warden of Toynbee Hall, London, wht 
has given much thought to the matter, writes that he com 
siders the formation of an international federation of se ; 
ments even more important than that of national federations 1 
He has prepared a list of continental European settlement: 
including those in Vienna, Prague, Copenhagen, Berlit q 
Stockholm, Munich and Paris, to which must be added a co on 
stantly growing list of neighborhood houses in the Far East 
The plan as it has been suggested would not exclude at th 
start what some would consider mission centers and com 
munity houses rather than residential settlements so long a 
the spirit in which they work is similar, since a closer ¢ 
tion of all these is deemed important. ‘Toynbee Hall 
some time has been in the habit of sending literature and 
ea she to Tee nae on the Continent and of encoura 


ee of international information on social nee 
centers of international fellowship. Many of them hay 
during the last year, contributed “money to the settlement ¢ 
Vienna which has become one of the major agencies to re 
the material want and encourage a spirit of hopeful 
that fated city. 

Especially interested in internationalism is the E 


The English adult schools, it will be remem- 
bered, owe their origin to the ‘enthusiasm and energy of 
uakers and have remained religious in tone and purpose, 
though in recent years they have assumed wide interests and 
responsibilities i in the social life of their members and of the 
ie 
cities where they are established. This association, together 
with the Workers’ Educational Association, has created an 
international organization, the World Association for Adult 
Education, which is holding in the first week of July, this 
year, an international summer school at one of the adult 
school country guest houses, to be opened by Lord Haldane. 
‘Both the Educational Settlements Association and the Fed- 
eration of British Settlements are enthusiastic about the hold- 
ing of a comprehensive international settlements’ conference 
pe year. . 

The matter gall come up x confirmation at the annual 
conference of the American National Federation of Settle- 
‘ments, to be held at Waukegan, Ill., June 19 to 22. A pre- 
liminary program for this fohiieretiee has been drafted which 
‘differs from that commonly met with at annual events of 
‘this kind in that it reintroduces for further discussion those 
“subjects in which special interest was manifested last August 
at East Aurora, instead of starting with a completely new set 
of topics. 
gram, the contemplated choice of speakers, and especially a 
new procedure. to secure before the conference suggestions — 
from its members both of interesting new activities and of 
questions they desire to have discussed, the officers and exec- 
_utive are providing liberally for all decixe there may be for 
e ovelty. Waukegan, by the way, is famous for birds, trees 
and water, and for the complete contrast it affords to the 
h preohonce village of Chicago. 


The Open. Shop 


HE. open shop movement. requires explanation. 
There is confusion and uncertainty about its nature 
and purpose. “There is a disagreement ‘over the very 
definition of the term “open shop.” A_ report 

' recently issued by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
hy has this definition: © 

By a true open shop. is meant an establishment in which em- 

" ployes are engaged irrespective of their affiliation or non-affilia- 

tion. with a labor union or any other lawful organization. 

- At the National Conference of State Manufacturers’ As- 
Bass which was held in Chicago in January, there seemed 
to be among the delegates a different view of the open shop. 
One delegate said that he hated to be a hypocrite “under a 
resolution or anything else,” and he did not like to vote in 
_fayor of the open shop “when my own policy is not to carry 
- that out but to hit the head of the radical in my shop when- 
ever he puts it up.” 'A resolution finally adopted at this con- 
‘vention which seems to have been accepted as the definition 
“of the open shop stated that it is 
Dol eake fundamental in this country that all law-abiding cit- 
‘izens or residents thereof have the right to work when they 
please, for whom they please, and on whatever terms are mut-. 
ually agreed upon between employe and employer, and with- 

‘out interference or discrimination on the part of others. 
Another delegate voting for this resolution said that no 
‘one could be employed in his shop who would not sign an 
encrvernest: that he is not, and will not become a member of 
-aunion, but he said: __ 4 
, I am in favor of ‘its resolution because the interpretation I 
' give. to it is that the open shop means to me that I can ernploy 
whomever .< may please as an individual employer. 
| These quotations from the proceedings of the Chicago meet- 
ing are taken from a pamphlet by Savel Zimand, recently 

‘issued by the Bureau as Se taetion: Research, entitled, The 


pe. Shop ee Who ie Behind It ae Where Is It + Going? 


Nevertheless, in the additional items of the pro- — 


‘It would be desirable also if in such a study there could be 


. which reference is made above, and which comes from the 


participation and responsibility.” aT; 


_ This: pamphlet gives further evidence of the confused, char- | 
‘acter of the open shop movement. The Seattle Chamber of 
-Commerce and Commercial Club, which favors the open shop, 

is quoted as deploring the lack Ae personal contact between 
the management and workers. To restore this contact it 
favors the introduction of shop committees. On the other 
hand, the Associated Employers of Indianapolis, which ap- | 
parently favors the open shop, takes a different stand on ~~ 
representation. In a statement of. principles which it has 
sent out to employers to be posted in their shops, appears the = 
following: 


We will at all times in the future, as in the past, be glad to 
confer with any er all employes individually on all matters not 
affecting shop policy er management, but we will not entertain 
shop committees. 


In this same document appears the statement: 
Loyalty is expeeted and will be exacted from each of our © ¢ 
employes. 
The report brings together much valuable information tO te 
the extent and eharacter of the open shop movement in: the 
United States. By quoting from pamphlets, statements, and 
various other pronouncements, it shows that among the or- — 
ganizations considered, the object of the open shop campaign 
is to weaken or destroy the unions. ‘There is a discussion of — 
certain national organizations which favor the open shop, | 
and of certain “auxiliaries” of the movement, including non-  __ 
industrial organizations, which have lent their support, and 
detective agencies working in the direction of undermining — 
trade unionism in the shop. ‘The value of the report would 
have been greater had it included a study of the reasons for 
the hostility of these organizations toward trade unionism. 


included a study of the closed union shop, so that the ob- © 
jectives of the militant groups representing both labor and. pes 
_ capital could be examined and compared. Re 

A very interesting statement on this same subject is made. 
by the Merchants’ Association of New York in a report to 


press almost simultaneously with Mr. Zimand’s report. After 
defining the “true open shop” as quoted above, and a “‘ttue . 
closed shop” as “‘an establishment in which persons who are 
not members of a labor union are excluded from employment,” 
the report continues: 
Your committee deplores the disposition on the part of some 
employers who are using the term “open shop” to work toward 
a condition of the elosed non-union shop by discriminating 
against union men. It likewise regrets that the operation of the — 
closed union shop frequently results in restriction of output and — 
limitation of available labor supply. Both of these tendencies 
are subversive of individual rights, detrimental to sound labor — 
relationships, and in many eases economically inefficient and» 
wasteful. : 
The report states that the bitterness and discontent engentened 
by unemployment “are a serious bar to the establishment of — 
better industrial relations.” The committee expresses the 
belief that restriction of output could be dealt with and that 
production would be increased if “the fear of using up the 
job” were removed by an adequate provision against unem- 
ployment. Plans for dealing with unemployment should be — 
taken up and “will be most effective if they are worked out ~ 
by management and labor together and provide for joint 


The report favors the establishment of some form of em- % 
ploye representation. The committee expresses the opinion, — 
however, that employe representation “will tend to conflict 
with the interests of such labor unions as are dependent upon — 
militancy and tactics ef warfare for their existence and 
growth.” From this they conclude that “it should be the first 
interest, therefore, of both management and labor to work | 
for the removal of conditions which necessitate a militants 
‘policy by labor unions.” Mf be F, 
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‘The Shell of the y iti 
ployment Service 


HE building of the federal Employment Service was 
one of the adventures of the war. ‘The demolition 
of the Employment Service is one of the proofs of 

the wave of apathy and reaction which came in the 
wake of the war. So far as the Employment Service witnes- 
ses, the country learned nothing from the industrial upheaval 
which this nation passed through during the months and the 
' years following our participation in the great conflict. ‘The 
hands of the clock have been turned backward, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say Congress refused to wind 
the clock. ‘The shell of the Employment Service is left; but 
_ there is little motion. It is a curious state of affairs. The 
year 1920 marked no change in the Employment Service save 
the decay which is wrought by the increasing poverty and 
neglect. Congress had the opportunity to act; bills generally 
_ well drawn were introduced both in the House and in the 

Senate for the purpose of perpetuating the federal Employ- 

“ment Service. ‘These measures practically identical in form 
_ and known as the Kenyon-Nolan bill embodied the cooperative 
intelligence of perhaps a majority of the employment techni- 
cians in the United States. In neither house did the bills get 
as far as committee approval, much less legislative action. 
_ Congress did not seem to be aware that employment is a great 
national activity which, the experience of most industrial na- 
tions has shown, calls for the active intervention of the gov- 
ernment. 


____ In spite of the inaction of Congress, it is still true that 
there has been a’ growing recognition during many years of 
the necessity for public employment offices. For the great 
_ Inajority of wage-earners, work is one of the supreme facts 
in life. Congress has itself said that the labor of human be- 
‘ings is not a commodity, nor an article of commerce, yet pri- 
vate employment agencies have made the labor of human 
beings both commodities and articles of commerce, and Con- 
gress has refused to do anything to make real its statement 
of principle. There are few more sordid examples of the ex- 
ploitation of workers than those offered by the less scrupulous 
private employment agencies. Even some good ones levy a 
tax and usually a very heavy one on the opportunity to work. 
Stenographers in New York city pay as much as one week’s 

salary in order to obtain employment. Unskilled workers, 
railroad laborers, construction men, and harvest hands have 
been treated often with utter contempt. According to the 
latest report of the Employment Service, men have been sent 
by private agencies to the harvest fields ten days before there 
_ was work to do. Railroad construction men have again and 
__ again been sent out on will-o’-the-wisp travels to jobs which 
did not exist, merely for the sake of the fee which the agent 
collected in navance. Again, through collusion between pri- 
vate labor agencies and foremen, men actually employed have 
_ been wantonly discharged after a few days so that other gangs 
_ might be hired and their fees collected. In a cumulative way, 
_ this has been a great drain on the nation’s resources. Largely 
because of chaotic employment conditions, multitudes of cas- 
ual laborers have been created. By the very terms of their 
existence, young men of fine capacity have been degraded, 
; Gradually they have lost skill and the capacity to acquire 
skill. They have become homeless wanderers. The morbid 


ih I 


_ conditions of their existence, as the late Carleton’ H. Parker » 


brilliantly showed, produced morbid results, and the nation 


and often to persecute tragic by-products of a system of na- 
tional neglect has been unwilling to lift a hand to stop this 
_ Process of destruction. 


taken across the continent and allowed to work about a week. 


(oes ne standpoint NOE nobeaat Pretest the! situ: 

has been hardly less wasteful. The fluctuations of empl 
ment are classed among the great causes of economic wa 
Every manufacturing industry pays heavy tribute to the 
archy which characterizes employment relations in the Unit 
States. During the war; the classic case of the Pacific Coast 
ship-building firm which lured skilled workmen away from a — 
Buffalo shipyard went the rounds. These men, riveters, were’ 


By that time the recruiting agent of a Massachusetts ship- 
building concern had raised the offer of the Western bidders — 
and brought the men back to the Atlantic Coast. This was 
reported during the summer of 1918 when the world needed ~ 
the skill and continued application of every available ship- 9 
builder. Yet it was a typical illustration of one phase of ~ 
economic loss which lack of any system in employment dis-_ 
tribution makes inevitable. Labor turnover which engineers — 
now point to both as symptom and a cause of industrial mal-_ 
adjustment is another example. If the estimates of some of | 
the more skilled personnel managers are to be relied upon, ; 
labor turnover alone costs American industry more in a few ( 
weeks than the support of an adequate employment system ~ 
would require in a year. In common parlance in this coun- | 
try, the anarchist is the man with a bomb, forever plotting 
diabolical destruction. In reality, the lack of government, — 
the absence of rule, the senseless interplay of small and large — 
forces is anarchy. In hiring and firing, the average employer ~ 
does what is good in his own eyes, with little thought of his 
competitors, with not much more thought for the fortuntea ; 
and the fate of the men and the women he summons and — 
dismisses, with infinitely less of the well-being of the republie 
of which all these workers are members. Occasionally some 
intelligent employer will put his own house in order. The q 
Dennison Manufacturing Company regularized a business as — 
seasonal as the manufacture of Christmas cards. Shoe con- 
cerns and clothing manufacturers, by inventing staple lines 
of merchandise, have given regularity to employment in their © 
own shops, and incidentally by eliminating this great source | 
of economic waste have brought prosperity to themselves and 4 
to their workers. But these pioneers are only a shining mi-— 
nority. Most are not even aware that it is possible to fight — 
such losses. Industrial anarchy seems so much a part of the F 
familiar rule that they take it, to be essential to the natural — 
order. Yet a national employment service properly managed _ 
would supply the data which would throw light on present 
waste while yet affording the facilities through which that — 
waste might be avoided. i 

Facts and conditions such as these might have been envisaged 
at any time during the last five decades. As a matter of fact, © 
at least twenty years ago, European industrial nations began — 
to plan carefully to deal with their own similar problems. 
The English system of national labor exchanges is almost as” 
old as Lloyd George’s fame, and Germany was the pioneer. 
Five years and more ago, the United States made a furtive d 
beginning. An Employment Service was established as a part — 
of the Bureau of Immigration of the Department of Labor. 
During the slump of immigration which came during 1915 
and 1916, federal immigration officers were diverted to em-_ 
ployment tasks. Congress had made no preparations, and in 
consequence the secretary of labor merely undertook to begin 
to perform a great national function while men trained in. 
other activities were temporarily idle. At the beginning of 
1918, a fresh start was made. Congress had given little evi- ~ 
dence of being aware even of the existence of the need. Neces= 
sity was so great, however, that the secretary of labor, stimu-~ 
lated by other government heads, who were directly respon~ 
sible for producing the materials needed for the prosecution: 
of the war, could not longer hesitate. The United States — 
Employment Service was born in the office of the crear 
of labor and it was nourished with funds provided by 


Pe ah ory ie 
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cD ident out a ede appropriation alibeted to him By 
Congress to meet the emergencies of the war. 
_ The organization was enormously expanded during the 
summer of 1918. It was given the exclusive task of recruit- 
ing unskilled labor for all war work. In addition to this it 
rapidly built up divisions dealing with skilled labor, with 
women’s work, and with the employment of juniors. Within 
a few months, the Employment Service was compelled to 
_ carry a load whose easy handling called for the experience 
and the slow growth of years. ‘There were weaknesses; there 
were mistakes ; there was inadequacy of vision; neweiheles 
cooperation was given from every interested source and many 
signal achievements were made. At the peak of its growth, 
the United States Employment Service maintained 742 branch 
offices and employed 3,387 workers. [See the Survey for 
January 31, 1920, page 484.] During the season of its war 
: activity—the eleven months from January to November, 1918 
_ —the service registered 3,675,858 individuals. It received 
4 applications for 7,895,675 workers. It referred 3,444,093 
- individuals to jobs, and actually placed, according to its re- 
’ ports, 2,698,877. Since October, 1919, because of the failure 
_ of Congress to appropriate, the Employment Service has been 
_ unable to maintain independent offices. It now works through 
_ state and municipal agencies. According to the last report 
_ 23 states and 10 cities are cooperating with the federal Em- 
_ ployment Service which is now attempting, in an impoverished 
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_ way, to act as a national clearing house for state and muni- 


cipal agencies. The federal organization conducts no field 
_ work and operates ‘no employment bureaus. All placement 
_ work of intrastate clearance, all work of collecting informa- 
tion relating to employment and industrial conditions is car- 
_ ried on by states and by municipalities. Some states report 
_ to the federal office on the employment activities of their own 
_ offices on the industrial situation from week to week, and on 
_ the labor surplus or deficit from day to day and on their ship- 
_ ment of labor to other states. The federal office receives, 
and, as well as it can, analyzes the information thus obtained. 
With inadequate resources, it endeavors to survey the indus- 
trial Problem of the nation and to coordinate the employment 
activities of the states but the real work of necessity is done 
by the individual states and by the cities. -A national em- 
ployment service in any true sense of the term has ceased to 
_ exist. 

Many of the LER have been stimulated by their experi- 
ence during the war and are now doing good work. During 
the fiscal year, July, 1919, to June, 1920, 2,018,258 individ- 

_ uals are reported to have been placed at work. Extremely 
3 interesting activities have still been carried on in the harvest 
fields. Zone clearance offices were established at strategic 
- places, and armies of harvesters were recruited to aid the 
farmers. In 1918 when the labor shortage was at its height 
and before the Employment Service had been sufficiently ex- 
_ tended, farmers in certain districts of Kansas are reported to 
have paid as high as $15 a day for field workers, while at the 
same time in many places harvest hands were idle. The or- 
ganization of recruiting through the state and federal offices 
restored wages to a more normal level and at the same time 
gave additional employment to the men actually available. 
The harvest hands were benefited and the farmers generally 
reduced the labor cost of producing wheat. 
___ At the present time, the federal service has left only a skele- 
_ ton organization. Its chief public activity, aside from advis- 
ing with the state and municipal offices, is to make public the 
information obtained through these sources. In January, the 
_ Washington office began to issue a report on employment. In 
_ its initial statement the service presented figures showing that 
_ that month 3,473,446 fewer workers were employed in indus- 
7 try that in January, 1920—a reduction of 36.9 per cent. The 
_ service, however, ought to be more than a minor publicity — 
agency for state and local offices. The Employment Service 
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. picked, and automobiles stolen. 


eaaht to be reconstructed to serve the industrial and agricul- 
tural needs of the nation. ‘The Kenyon-Nolan bill is’ suf- 
ficiently elastic to provide for a cooperative employment ser- 
vice combining both state and national effort. It is conceiv- 
able that the plan embodied in the bill could be improved. It 
might well be that the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of Labor ought 
jointly to supervise the national service, although there are 


-certain arguments for retaining the Employment Service in 


But these are questions of detail, 
even though highly important detail. The fundamental need 
is to recognize national responsibility in the matter. “The 
present requirement is for the re-establishment of the Em-' 
ployment Service on an adequate scale. Out of such an or- 
ganization properly managed will pour that information con- 
cerning the actual functioning of the productive energies of — 
the nation pre-requisite to any permanent building. 
WiuisamM L. CHENERY. 


The Crime Wave and 4 
Probation 


the Department of Labor. 


RIME wave or no crime wave, that is a mooted 


question in more than one community. The matter 
is serious enough but has humorous aspects, as when 
in one of Stephen Leacock’s inimitable. sketches the 
crime wave is reported to have reached Jonesville at precisely 
noon on a certain day. At this fatal hour the inevitable “pro- 


79 


minent citizen’? was shot down on the always present “Main 


Street.” There is'also some humor, though it is most one- 
sided, in the recent action of one of the judges of the biggest 


criminal court in our biggest city in sentencing four young 


men to maximum terms because forsooth they “started the 
crime wave in New York.” 
The writer has recently conducted an inquiry and collected 


some figures which at least cast grave doubt on the existence 


of any crime wave if by that expression, dubbed a “reportorial 
phrase” by one police commissioner, is meant an appreciable 
increase in the aggregate amount of crime. 

Statements were secured from police commissioners or chiefs 
of police of a number of large cities, including New York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo and Roch- 
ester. ‘All deny the existence of a crime wave and most of — 
them submit figures showing fewer arrests and convictions 
during 1920 than during the previous year. 

In Buffalo, there was a decrease in 1920 in each of the 
following groups: homicides, burglaries, hold-ups, pockets 
The total decrease in these 
five major groups, as compared with the total in 1919 was 
675, or 27 per cent. 
crime-wave talk, there were fewer arrests for five major crimes 


during the last three months of 1920, than during the same 


period in either 1919, 1917 or 1916. 
On the other hand, some of these police chiefs admit that 
there was undoubtedly some increase during the latter part of 
1920 in the more flagrant and violent crimes. This was re- 
flected in the newspapers in many cities, although of course one \ 


can get no true perspective from newspaper accounts of Ag 


sporadic crimes any more than one can judge of the social — 


importance of certain murder trials or divorce actions from the — 2) 4 


astounding and unwholesome publicity they secure, It may 
well have happened, as in New York, that a series of sensa- — 


tional crimes occurred in close proximity, causing some enter- i 


In Detroit, where there has been much 


prising newspaper reporter to invent the excellent headline _ +9 35 


phrase of “crime wave.” 


Not desiring to give too much weight te police reports, thells a ne 


writer has compiled some figures showing court arraignments 


for most of the courts of New York state. These figures show — Es 5 


ae all courts an increase of a: 4 per ene in he. Hugiber of 
_arraignments in 1920 as compared with 1919. ‘This small | 0 
- from these states is overwhelming that no serious abuses. 


‘increase, however, was entirely in the lower courts and may 
be accounted for entirely by increased traffic law violations 
and other minor offenses due te more stringent laws and 
stricter enforcement. 
In ten large county courts trying felonies, there was a de- 
crease in 1920 of 10.3 per cent in arraignments. In the court 
_ where nearly all of the most serious crimes committed in Man- 
-hattan come for trial, the Court of General Sessions, there 
were 4,743 arraignments in 1920, as against 5,114 in 1919. 
These figures certainly do not reveal anything like a general 
crime wave. 
The police chiefs in the cities above cited were asked to 
give their opinion of the causes and means of preventing crime. 
. Those who admitted any increase in certain kinds of crime in 
the latter part of 1920 attributed this chiefly to two factors: 
(1) the return of soldiers with generally unsettled conditions 
after the war; (2) general industrial depression and the pre- 
vailing unemployment. If there is a crime wave, and the 
general conclusion seems to be that there has been no general 
increase, but some increase in recent months in the more 
spectacular crimes, the fact seems te be largely due to the 
_ above factors. 
No statistics are at hand to show how many of the offenders 
caught are ex-soldiers, but many known instancés haye oc- 
: ~ curred. Most of the serious crimes have been committed in 
our cities by very young men, almost boys, between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five. Never before has the young crim- 
inal been so much in evidence. . Familiarity, with deadly 
‘weapons .and the war spirit turned te lawlessness, whether 
caused by actual experience at the front, the associations of 
the camp, or reading newspapers at home, unquestionably have 
caused some boys, doubtlessly criminally inclined, who would 
otherwise have been at least cautious in their depredations, to 
develop into daring burglars or highwaymen, taking any 
chance. - 
_ Here is an actual case in point, ‘the facts of which came 
under the writer’s personal observation: | 
A young man was convicted of robbery, first degree, fer par- 
. ticipating in two daring hold-ups carried out, according to the 
_ local newspapers, in true “money or your life” style. With an- 
_ other young man as an accomplice, both armed with revolvers, 
_* these hold- “ups were carried on in boldest fashion. Im one of 
them the victim was shot and barely escaped with*his life.. Care- 
ful investigation by a probation officer failed te: show any pre- 
vious attempts at crime. The young mam had served with the 
108th Regiment in. France, took part in several battles and had 
an excellent military, record: Previous te his enlistment in the 
army he had a good record for industry and sobriety. After 
| leaving the service he did not become easily adjusted to civil 
life, fell in with bad companions, and went “the limit.” Al- 
though he confessed and was apparently repentant, because of 


Hats, the seriousness of the crimes and the public indignatiom areused, 
_he was sent to a state prison for four years. 


‘What has been the effect of this awakened public interest 
in the age-old problem of crime upon the public faith in the 
newer, more humane and scientific methods of dealing with 
offenders through probation, the indeterminate sentence and 
parole? Only one of the police chiefs replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, a known reactionary, believed that ‘ ‘altogether too 
much probation and parole” had caused increased crime. In 
his city, however, to the writer’s knowledge, probation has 
een successfully’ ‘and carefully administered and has the sup- 
ort of all classes of citizens. The same chief reported fewer 
arrests in 1920 than i in previous years. 


Second Annual Report criticizes the administration of the 
probation system and the probation law as applied to adults. 
To advocates of probation in other states, especially in New 
York and Massachusetts, this at first is surprising. In Illinois 
the law gives much less discretion to the judges in the use of 
pao than in New ‘York, “Massachusetts and in many, 


vestigation of cases before they are placed on probation 


In Chicago a committee of the Crime Commission in its . 


eH ee ak dys Fes a te 
Z i ee atta 
Cans ha ay Fy ue 
i tat ve ee Bh 
ot es where the. ‘power of the cou ts to” aiden on 
tion instead of to commit is ractically ‘unlimited. -Testin 


arisen, that the courts have on the whole used the wi 
powers given them under the probation laws wisely and ‘we 
There seems to be no doubt that the trouble in Chicago i is 1 
with the probation law but its faulty administration. A suffie 
cient number of properly trained probation officers has ni % 
been provided. As a result the system of careful social i 


not been developed. When two:or three times as manj 
charges are assigned to one distracted officer as he or she cai 
properly supervise there is danger. The result is superficiz 
or no investigations preliminary to sentence and lack of ca 
ful supervision. j, 

-Hurried, unscientific dealing with offenders in all of oO IT . 
so-called inferior courts has been the rule. Happily there are } 
signs of a change. Information has recently come from t 
Chicago Crime Commission that they will not sponsor an 
tack on the probation law but-will bend every effort to i 
prove its administration. ~ 

Another reaction of the public and of some of the cou 
to the “crime wave” has been an expressed desire for mo: 
severe penalties. In New York state there are now pending” 
in the legislature a series of bills, some of them, though by no 
means all, inspired by judges of criminal courts. At the pres 
ent’ writing the more drastic of these bills seem doomed 
defeat. Some of them which merely increase the possible ma 
imum prison term for serious felonies, thus giving the cou 
greater latitude, seem unobjectionable. Others, breaking do 
the indeterminate sentence provisions, as for instance the bi 
prescribing a fiat life sentence for burglary in the first deg 
and for murder in the second degree, and others raising 
fixing a high minimum term, thus tying the hands of t 
court, seem to be decidedly reactionary. 

The entire current popular discussion of the crime irebile 
whether it be of a sporadic crime wave or the ever-presen' 
problem as old as Abel (and probably a million or so ye 
older) is, as it always has been, to say the least, largely puer 
and unscientific. It seems when we are confronted by 
social and individual phenomena of delinquency that most pet 
ple are governed by their feelings and more so than in any 
other field. Every crime, or let us say every anti-social act (the? 
word crime is surcharged with the feelings of hate and a 
has a cause. When the offender, be he child or man, is firs 
apprehended, is not the first exeaial to get at the ca es 
whether they be mental, moral, environmental or, as fre= 
quently, all three; then in possession of the facts, we may 
apply a fitting iceatpent to cure the condition and only thus 
protect society. To give this necessary individual treatment, 
the court must have broad discriminatory powers and 
trained social agents and experts and enough of them. Mo 
severity, an attack on probation, or the indeterminate senten 
as seemingly too lenient, too considerate to the prisoner, 
help not at all. These reactions are due largely to feelin 
primitive feelings of revenge, intolerance and fear. ‘ 

If war and industrial depression are causes of crime, as they 
undoubtedly are combined with other factors, this is only p aa 
of many counts in the indictment. When we become s 
ciently intelligent to outlaw them, we may expect an end. 
crime waves and crime itself will be lessened as it undoubtee ily 
has been by every real social. advance. wa 

But this is a long story. In the meantime the best thing 
can dois to equip the police, the courts and all of our insti 
tions dealing with delinquency with social experts who kn 
their job and give to those who administer these agenci 
greater, powers of scientific discrimination in order to b 
about individual treatment, not falling back to old ways | 
erned by rigid laws and “feelings.” CHartrs L. Cw 


Secretary, National Probation Association, = = = 
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HARLES DICKENS oui find rare material 
' for another incomparable story in the history of the 
placed out child of Delaware. Here the schoolroom 
door stands hospitably open during the early, sunny 
s of September, but not always for the “home boy.” He 
t tramp, tramp the long sweet potato rows, seed the wheat, 
id husk the corn. 
time for the holly wreaths at Christmas. After that if 
* can struggle through the mud and the weather, he at- 
ds school until March. With the spring come the birds, 
AG call to the out-of-doors, and the: crops—always the crops. 
e “home boy” starts the drab existence over again. 
For some time Delaware has felt that everything was. not 
ht with the “home” children. In 1916 the federal Chil- 
n’s Bureau made a survey of mental defectives in her 
ral communities. . This indicated that a factor in the feeble- 
indedness in the state was the child. placed with the Dela- 
farmer by child-placing agencies of other states. 
w York newspaper branded Delaware as primitive, call- 
attention to an old law sanctioning the binding out of 
ildren. Delaware hastened to ascertain the truth. The 
e Board of Charities states tae there are now about 
twenty childrén actually “bound out” in Delaware. The law 


loyees”’ 
[22 inclusive). It binds the child to its master and gives 
ents any attempt on the part of the child to run away. 
ealy such a law has given the foster parent a feeling of 
ion. These twenty children, sels are Delaware’s 


n 1917 the state Board of Education was authorized by the 
islature to administer a law requiring outside agencies 
g in Delaware to give-a bond...Last year the Board of 


ed Jessie Logie to make an intensive study of the situa- 
n the state and of the 294 children placed within her 
lers. This study covered from March 1, 


; , colorful report which is an indictment of the methods 
oyed by certain of. me outside gernies 


partes ‘William, a mulatto boy. of thirteen 
of age, who was placed with a farmer. The man is 


ol date Se enty shi’ CoA a half days duking 1919-1920. 
farly in the spring he was taken out of school. And 
ee hours a Soe urowne, ‘and cultivat- 


Then comes a brief snatch of school un-. 


‘Then 


_ primitive 2” 


ting this is termed “The Masters, Apprentices and Em- 
(see Revised Code of Delaware, page 1447, 3101-— 


ast ight ill the chil at ean ; 
‘master the right to will the child to his assigns, and cir to work while the farmer’s own son started on time. 


as one looks over the whole array of cases, time almost clanks » 


ucation assisted by the Children’s Bureau of Delaware © 


1920, to De- 


nditions of Child Life j in a State Which Still egalines the 
Binding Out System 
By Paul Li. Benjamin 


lack of proper schooling, 
farm laborers. 


Delaware has been a fruitful field in which to place the 
L. O. Weldon of the United States 
Public Health Service during 1920 examined 49 of the 294. 
children chosen for the Children’s Bureau study, because of a 


backward child. Dr. 


and the exploitation of children as 


history of doubtful mentality. Of this number 16 were’ found i nt 


to be retarded, and 25 were discovered to be mentally de- 
ficient. 


the service under date of October 4,.1920, it is stated that 
. these and other examintions made by the Public Health 
Service, show the actual and potential seriousness to the state 
of Delaware of the unrestricted placement of dependent children 
within her borders. The state can probably protect itself 
adequately against the dumping of defective and psychopathic 
material from other states by a system of investigation, whereby 
the proper state authorities will have on file a family history, 
personal history and physical and mental examination of each 
child before allowing it to come into the state for placement. — 


Thoughtful citizens of the state are asking: “Is the de- 
pendent child really a white slave of Delaware?” “Are the 
children being exploited as farm laborers?” ‘Are the schools 
‘ The following typical case makes pertinent 
these questions. 


sixteen years of age. ‘The lad is in the seventh grade having 
attended school only 100 days last year. On the other hand, 
the son is in the second year of high school and attends every 
day. Francis was kept out of school until late in the fall 
Indeed, 


back to the apprenticing of seamen, the slave mart, and Stev- 


_ enson’s vivid portrayal in Kidnapped. ‘The “home boy” who 
reaches the age of eighteen and is/still in the fifth or sixth 


In a report submitted to the surgeon-general of 


Francis, seventeen years old, has been for 
the past four years in the home of a farmer who has a son 


grade and refuses to go longer to school never recovers his 


lost ground. 


Up to 1917, Delaware had no state-wide compulsory at-- 


tendance law. Since 1917 the law has required 180 days 
a year up to fourteen years of age, 100 days a year until the 
completion of the grammar school. According to the statistics 
of the Delaware State Board of Education, 
year of 1919-1920, of the 187 children over fourteen years 


of age, only thirteen were in high school and only eighty- 


three were above the sixth grade. There were only 7 chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years who 


went to school over 130 days; 71 between the ages of seven 
It would seem 
that at least a majority of the societies leave the matter of — 
an education entirely to the foster parents and authorities. 


and thirteen years went less than 130 days. 


Perhaps the most cruel phase of this situation rests in the 
drab lives of the child workers. “Silent but eloquent wit- 
nesses to their long hours of hard labor are their enormous 
hands distorted by hard work.” 
“Chil- 


tenant farmer on a large farm with a shabby house. 


dren must be made to work, and if they don’t work they 
must be whipped,” says the old man. 


in the school — 


Miss Logie tells the story 
of Laurence, a pathetic youngster of twelve, placed with a 


Early in May, Lau- © 
“ ‘ 81 ‘ 


> 


i rence is plowing with a walking plow. 


and bulgy blue overalls. 
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door is closed. He trudges in from the fields, with big hands’ 
What chance has such a lad of be- 
coming a normal individual under the present handicap of 
hard labor for which his school is sacrificed ? 

The Child Labor Law of Delaware, Article III, Chapter 
90, Revised Code of Delaware, Section 44, says: 


No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, per- 
mitted or suffered to work in, about or in connection with any 
establishment or in any occupation except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Provided, honerer that this act shall not apply to children 
employed on the farm or in domestic service in private homes. 
One wonders at this discrimination. Farm labor may be 

most cruel—the remoteness, the monotony, the heat, the tasks 
often past the strength of adolescence, the food, the sleeping 


quarters. Hours are often from sunrise to sunset with milk- 


ing the cows, feeding the stock, long hours in the fields, and 


then to bed after evening chores have been done. As one 
youngster of thirteen who gave this routine for the day said, 
“Then I would like to read; but I am too tired and have to 
go to bed.” 

Child placing is a difficult and delicate process. It de- 
mands skill and training and the ability to-translate such 
factors into terms of human life and happiness. It requires 
the most painstaking study of the conditions surrounding the 
child and its family life. It involves, as Miss Logie says, 
“an investigation not only of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the family, the resources offered by relatives and the 
possibility of mothers’ pensions, but also a patient and_per- 
sistent effort to adjust the family problems and to hold the 
family intact.” Only six of the eleven agencies now operat- 
ing in Delaware endeavor to make a thorough investigation 
before receiving the child. The remaining five agencies do 
not consider that it is their function to go deeply into the 
situation surrounding the child offered for placement. ‘“The 
old-fashioned surrender is used by the latter group. A parent 
or guardian who, for some reason, finds himself in a difficult 
position regarding the care of a child applies in person to 
the society. He then signs a paper before a notary public 


_ surrendering all claim to the child and promising not to at- 


tempt to see it or to disturb it until it is of age.” Such a 
surrender often brings a train of complications, tragedies and 
heartaches. 

John, a cunning dark-haired boy of ten years, is a member 
of a family consisting of a father, one brother and two sisters. 
The mother is dead. The father places the children at board 
in an institution but fails to meet the payments. The chil- 
dren are then placed out although there is no question of the 
father’s unfitness unless it be that of poverty. John is placed 
with a tenant farmer down state, a man of mediocre intelli- 
gence and little education, who whips the child with a strap 


_and leaves him alone nights while the family drives in to a 


neighboring town for the movies. Meanwhile the real father 
has died. The relatives are constantly asking for John. 
And so, here is a family of small, attractive children, torn 
apart and scattered without the least apparent effort to keep 
them together. 

But with investigation the task is only begun. Adequate 
supervision, tactfully and patiently conducted, is the real test 


of a good child-placing job. As Miss Logie points out, if 


it develops that it is necessary to place a child in a home, 


_ then the type of home best adapted to the particular child 
must be carefully considered. After a painstaking investiga- 


tion we should know something of the child’s disposition and 
tastes, and where habits and training stand ready to attack 


eBor him the school . 


‘an actual and permanent member of the family or to 1 


"in at least one person—in fact, that he has a real friend y 


_up and down the corn rows, aching little backs that 


‘his’ Wonks: points. “On the same score. the hone should 


fitted to the child. The conscientious, well-equipped wor . 


will persist until the homeless child is transplanted easily 
naturally into the home suited for it. The depaaiel 
owes it to the child to keep sufficiently in touch with him 
give him a warm feeling of guardianship until he has bege 


him feel, when the world looks black and he is filled y 
a sense of oppression and ‘injustice, that he has a spokes 


sees that he gets a square deal no matter how much cour 
it may take to correct the wrong conditions. Agencies | 
ing thorough work do not allow more than fifty children 
a worker where active supervision is necessary. ’ 

Of the, agencies represented in the state, one visits its | 
dren once a month and takes them every six months 
medical examination. These children are kept in good ph 
cal condition. Five of the agencies visit their children frp 
two to four times a year, sometimes more often. Two 
tempt to visit their children once a year but simply record | 
date of the visit. - The four remaining societies have no 
tem of visiting and keep practically no record of their visi}: 
One of these has not visited the children within three yey) 
None of the latter had any record of the child beyond # 
bare fact that he was placed on such and such a date it 
certain person. ‘There is nothing to show the amount 
schooling, the grade or, indeed, whether or not he has bi 
in school at all. » 

Play and recreation are vital needs in the life of any ch 
A few years ago the rural districts of Kent and Sussex coy 
ties were peculiarly bereft of the means of recreation. E 
roads isolated the farms to such an extent that the farm 
were obliged to depend almost wholly upon their own | 
sources for amusement. The Ford and the movie, howe 
have brought happier days. It is indeed a busy farmer 1 
does not now stop his work on a Saturday evening in 
to take the family to the nearest town. Almost the high 
form of cruelty that can be inflicted is to leave the child ho 
on such a Saturday evening. ‘This is often the case 
the “home child.” Miss Logie tells the story of Jz 
bright boy of fourteen, living with a farmer and his 
who are well past middle age and who seem quite devot) 
to him. The worker, calling on the foster mother in Fy 
neat, clean, little sitting-room with its shining furniture Dus 
ed well back against the wall asks: 


“Does James get a chance to play?” ; ‘et 
“Well,” is the reply, “he goes to church on Sunday morni 
and in the afternoon he rests and goes to church again.” 
“But is that all?” Zz 
Her face brightened at the question: “There i is never a funer 
notice comes to this house but James goes.” 
Thus we have the “home” child of Delaware. 
. -™» . . . . 
a contrast is found in this state with its wonderful fruits 
berries, its luscious melons and delicious vegetables, its 
woods and holly trees. As Miss Logie vividly says: “He 
are the countless tired feet of children trudging all day | 


bent over the sweet potato fields from early morning 1 
sun down.” a 
The Children’s Bureau study is an ariel of po 
child placing. It makes clear the grave abuses that will 
tainly creep into the foster family care of children unless 
society placing the child has full knowledge as to the chili 
needs, the foster home, its capabilities and in 
ties these two up through careful and adequate supers 
the form of visits, letters and conferences. 


‘ 
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Na ieee dans Shih will come up for action before 
‘the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
‘ciation at its meeting in Boston next June, the Council on 
ealth and Public Instruction of that body recommends that 
ocal medical societies throughout the country laymen, con- 
ted with public health, should be admitted as associate 
bers in the appropriate sections of the medical societies. 
ould such a relationship be confirmed by the American 
[edical Association at its forthcoming meeting, far-reaching 
ilts, beneficial to medical men and to the lay public alike, 
ay be anticipated as time goes on. 

The council includes such distinguished physicians as Dr. 
ictor C. Vaughan, chairman, dean of the University of 
ichigan Medical School, Dr. Walter B. Cannon of Har- 
rd, one of the leading Bela dice: of the world, Dr. W. S. 
ankin, the progressive health commissioner of North Caro- 
pe Dr. Haven Emerson, former health commissioner of 
ew York, Dr. Milton Boatd of Louisville, Ky., Dr. Fred- 
fick R. Green of Chicago, secretary. 

In a report put forth on a rural health program, the coun- 
[ points out the growth of large public health associations 
| which laymen as well as physicians are active. The repoit 
elf strikingly illustrates the broadening of interest among 
embers of the medical profession in the relationship:of med- 
il practice to public health and to economic or social problems. 


fr better medical service and speaks of the isolation of the 
ral practitioner. It recommends that the American Medi- 
il Association should take steps: 


Fi (2) To assist local medical practitioners by supplying them 
with proper diagnostic facilities. 
: (b) To provide for residents of rural districts, and for all 
hers who cannot otherwise secure such benefits, adequate and 
scientific medical treatment, hospital and dispensary facilities 
and nursing care. 
i _(c) To provide more efficiently for the maintenance of health 
1) rural and isolated districts. 
| (d) To provide for young physicians who desire to go to 
‘ural localities, opportunities for laboratory aid in diagnosis. 
 (e) The council believes that these results can be best se- 
cured by providing in each rural community a hospital with 
Roentgen-ray and laboratory facilities to be used by the legally 
qualified physicians of the community. The secretary of the 
uncil was requested to study the laws of the different states 
aring upon this subject and-to prepare a model bill to be 
studied more fully at the meeting of the council in March, 1921. 


| It is also of interest that the council recommends the pub- 
ation by the American Medical Association of a “popular 
to-date journal” dealing with sanitation and the problems 
communicable disease. ‘The nature and transmission of 
tagious diseases, the council states in its report, ought to 
€ taught in the public schools of the country and such teach- 
should be required by law. No teacher, according to the 
ncil, should be given her license without having had in- 
uction in these subjects and all normal schools and univer- 

y schools of education should be required to give instruc- 

n therein, 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, chairman of the Council of Health 

Public Instruction, in his address at one of the meetings 

the Midwinter Medical Congress, elaborated more fully 

po the brief report of the council the program of community 
iedicine, which he and his associates believe necessary to meet 
nt needs in the smaller communities. 

Fer Midwinter Congress, which has been held for: years 
er the auspices of the American Medical Association in 
icago, took this year the form of a conference of five bod- 

—the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, the 
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Tt outlines the need of the small town and rural districts | 
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Conducted by 
MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Jr. 


Physician and Layman 


Council on Health and Public Instruction of the American 
‘Medical Association, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the Federation of State Medical Boards of the 
United States, and the American Conference on Hospital 
Service—and, as many of those present remarked, was not- 
able because a considerable part of the program went entirely 
outside the special medical areas into the broader relations 
which are now stirring the minds of forward-looking physi- 
cians. In fact, of the seven sessions, three were almost ex- 
clusively concerned with such subjects: Hospital Service; Ru- 
ral Health Centers; and Organization of the Public for 
Health Work, A few years ago, the programs of these annual 
congresses were entirely technical. 

Dr. Vaughan recited the achievement during the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century of many village doctors in the 
scientific study of disease and the advancement of medical ser- 
vice. With the growth of cities and the increasing dependence 
of the physician upon elaborate and expensive means of diag- 
nosis, the physician in the small community has been put to 
greater and greater disadvantage as compared with his urban 
brother. Consequently the young men have been shunning 
the country. The average age of physicians in country prac- 
tice is in many places above fifty. The younger men are not 
coming in. Yet despite the rapid growth of the large cities 
these smaller places still include more than half the popula- 
tion of this country. In a series of propositions Dr. Vaughan 
outlines’ his program as follows: 


Every physician should have modern, scientific facilities for 
“diagnosing disease. This means the aid of techncians, such as 
bacteriologists, chemists, X-ray operators, together with suitable 
equipment with which to work, and a library. But laboratories, 
specialists, equipment, and libraries are far too expensive to be 
' provided by the individual doctor. The time when the indi- 
vidual physician could depend upon his unaided senses, with a 
few simple instruments, has passed. —The community has a stake 
’ in the high quality of medical service, for the health and well- 
being of everyone is affected. The community should therefore’ 
bear a share in the provision of those tools which the medical 
profession needs to work with. Only in this way can the finan- 
cial burden be borne and the health interests of the public be 
served. 


There should be a “minimum of interference” by any public 
agency with the relations between the doctor and his patients. 
The patients should have the unquestioned right to select their 
own physicians. The fee to be paid by the patient should be 
fixed by agreement between him and his doctor, without any 
interference or regulation by outside authority. Physicians: ap- 
pointed by a state or other public authorities are not needed in 
civil life, certainly not by those able to pay a physician. The 
relation between the private practitioner and his patient is con- 
fidential, is sacrosanct, is a matter only between the individual 
concerned. 


Every community, upon the vote of its citizens, should be per- 
mitted to build and maintain a community hospital. Already 
eleven states have enabling acts which permit local communities 
to build and maintain general hospitals. Such laws should be 
extended throughout the country. Community hospitals should 
have one bed for about every 500 of population, each bed to be 
in a room by itself. Library, X-ray equipment, and operating 
facilities should be included in the plan of the hospital. These 
facilities should be open to every physician of the community 
for his private patients. The hospital should charge the patient 
a fee for the cost of nursing, board, and administrative service; 
but there should be no control by ‘the hospital over the fee of 
the private physician from the patient. 


Again Dr. Vaughan emphasizes the peculiar individual 
character of this relationship. 


Community hospitals should [he said] be esl by a board 
of trustees of three to five men. The state might contribute 
something toward the community hospitals in some backward 
or poor localities, but state aid should be reduced to the minimum 
possible, They should serve as places for study, inspiration, 


valuable statistics of morbidity could be collected. 
munity hospitals would place all physicians on the same level 


PEN OCLALIZED thediine” 


and in a way, as ee Woes for th al medic 
fession. Preventive as well as curative medicine should 
sidered in planning the work and relationships of hospitals. 
~ Such hospitals would thus be developed as centers re ee 
uch com- 


_as far as opportunities are concerned. There would no longer 
be an overwhelming advantage for the doctor who lives in the 


large city. 


There is a wide- spread movement for state medicine and _ 


compulsory insurance, of which much, Dr. Vaughan contends, 
the medical ioreson should oppose. If the organized at 
ical profession leaves the initiative to other groups it remains, 
he pointed out, on the defensive. The organized medical pro- 
fession should recognize that there are grave needs for better 
‘service in different parts of the country; they should take hold 
of this problem aggressively and work out a program in a 
‘constructive way along the lines now recommended. 

Such is a program for better medical service presented by 
physicians, to physicians, for physicians. It suggests the need 
of laymen and physicians sitting in together to address them- 
-selyes to problems which concern both. 

MicwaeEt M. Davis, Jr. 


Socialized Medicine 


in North Carolina is an issue 
which has been sharply brought to the front. This state 
has a progressive health officer, Dr. W. S. Rankin, last year 
president of the American Public Health a cactign: Un- 
der his leadership some of the most progressive health work 
of the country has been undertaken \in the counties of North 
Carolina, particularly that dealing with the great plagues -of 
the South: malaria and hookworm. But Doctor Rankin has 
run foul of opposition arising among sections of the medical 
_ profession in his own state. The Guilford County Medical 
Society on November 4 last passed resolutions endorsing in 
general the educational campaign which has been instituted 
by the board and which has been successfully conducted by 
it for a number of years. ‘“We believe,” states the first reso- 
lution, “that this campaign of education as instituted by the 
state Board of Health has done much to stamp out infectious 
diseases and has prevented the spread of communicable dis- 
eases.” With this commendatory resolution as an introduc- 
_ tion, the society turned from praise to censure with the aston- 
ishing statement that it believed that the board should not in- 


stitute a campaign of treatment for any disease or condition 


whatever. As if made bolder by enunciation of this sally, the 
resolutions set out in earnest to make war: f 
The campaign instituted by the state Board of Health for the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids has been unnecessary, expens- 
ive and reflects upon the willingness of the physicians of the 
state to take care of these cases. In the main, the cases that 
have been operated on have been at places unsuited for opera- 
tions on the throat or any other surgical procedure. Operations 
- conducted in school houses or places that have not been espe- 
cially constructed for this and in the presence of a great number 
‘where the patient could not have the best advantages, are con- 
ducive to bad results, and owing to the congestion incident to 
_ these clinics, in many instances, are dangerous to life. In Guil- 
ford County the men doing special work along this line have 
always been anxious and willing to give to any poor person, 
who may need their service, every consideration and their best 
efforts free of all charges, but these men are not willing to 


operate on cases that are able to pay without compensation and 


indeed we believe that the local men are more familiar with the 
financial conditions existing in this community than the state 
Board of Health. We believe that every operative case should 
_ be studied and a complete examination made and a careful 
history taken, then treated when the operator is not forced to 


tax himself or his assistants, avoiding excitement, rush and a 
wholesale way of doing things. 


| As a climax the society charges that 


. the treatment of diseases as instituted by the state Board 
of Health is looking toward socialistic medicine animated by a 
socialistic spirit and is a step toward state paternalism. 


_ Dr. Rankin meets this fundamental issue squarely and ef- 


grip of their first section, proceed. at once to attempt a deci 


with the full force of your all-inclusive swing: 


new cases all the work that reduced the prevalence of hookwo 


‘and to make ineffective ‘the campaign against malaria, the 


state against typhoid fever within the last three years and | 


“Your teroluugaa after. the Shae preliminny fr 


with a knock-out for the state Board of Health in the m 
round, Section 2, There is no question’ ‘about your getting 
decision, about the board’s taking the count, if you can 
“We do ne 
believe that the state Board of -Health should institute a trea 
ment campaign for any disease or condition.” Your soci 
evidently believes, with us, in that nugget of wisdom which” 
Theodore Roosevelt voiced when he said: “It is unpardona 
to hit lightly.” y so if 
It is a good thing that the hookworm campaign is about over 
in North Carolina and in the South, because if the Guilford 
doctors stop the state from treating a disease in order to preve 


disease 35 per cent and that did away with all aggravated types | 
of the disease would have been impossible. ‘The campaign 
against hookworm disease, as you will recall, was based upot 
treating the infected person in order to prevent that persol 
from scattering the infection in such a way as to reach others. 
Your knock-out, if it should land, would do more to crippl 


outstanding and the gtfeatest of all southern health problem 
than anything that could conceivably happen, because one of t] 
principal means for preventing malaria is the treatment of 
chronic malarial carrier by quinine in order that his infec 
may be destroyed and not transferred by the mosquito to 
family and neighbors. This method of malaria control, in m 
places, is the only available means by which the disease may | 
prevented. It was well developed under the leadership 
Gorgas in Panama and Cuba ; it has been the main reliance 
the control of the disease in the Roman Campagnia; it is reco 
mended by every text-book on preventive medicine; it is use 
by the United States Public Health Service and every souther 
state board of health. 

If your knock-out should land, the campaign against venere: 
diseases will be done away with. Your county society: knows 
that during the war and on the battle front in France there we: 
more soldiers in hospitals, physically incapacitated from ven 
ereal diseases than from wounds received in battle; your soc 
further knows that the government is responsible for. the s 
ment that these diseases are more prevalent among civ an 
than among soldiers. The strategy of the attack on vwenerea 
diseases was planned and adopted by three cabinet officers 
assisted by three surgeons-general serving under them, to ¥ 
Secretary Daniels of the navy, Secretary Baker of the ar 
Secretary McAdoo of the treasury, and Surgeons-General Brais 
ed of the navy, Ireland of the army, and Cumming of the Publ 
Health Service. It consists in attacking the freshly infected p er: 
son, cases of gonorrhea and syphilis in their easily curabl 
stages, in treating the infected before he can convey his infec 
tion to others. - a 

All of these instances are cited only as illustrations of th 4 
principle that in the prevention of many of our most importa 
diseases prevention is based and conditioned upon treatment. — 

It would seem that the members of your county society 
gone far enough when they expressed their opposition to th 
treatment of any disease by the state in order to prevent 
being spread to others, but you were not satisfied. Your socie 
believes in thoroughness. When its members move they go wif 
such momentum, aided by gravity, that it is impossible to stop 2 
the foot of the hill. They go right on into the sea. Not conten 
with placing themselves on record against the treatment of 
disease by the state your society also records its opposition to ft 
treatment of any condition by the state to prevent the develo 
ment of disease, meaning, of course, the treatment by the state | 
the condition of susceptibility of persons to typhoid fever, sm 
pox and diphtheria with vaccines.and antitoxins in order to 
ticipate and prevent disease. The free vaccination by the of 
of the state Board of Health of nearly 300,000 citizens of ft 


ie 


reduction of the total annual deaths from this disease from § 
in 1914 to 250 in 1920, due largely to typhoid vaccination, wi 
a piece of work which, under the resolution of your societ 
should never have been done. And the resolution applies in 
same way to vaccinations against smallpox and the use of an 
toxins against diphtheria which, by the way, in the last five yeal 
has had its death rate cut more than half in two. ; 

The position assumed by your society in Section 2, amazin 4, 
it is, is less amazing than the reason you advance ‘for it. 
say “the physicians of North... are fully qualified and 
numbers sufficient to take care of the indigent sick, and none w 
or de suffer for want of medical attendance.” 

The purposeful use of the word “indigent” in the above quot 
tion enables your society to avoid ‘a collision with’ an immoyal 
mase of facts regarding the prevalence of diecaeet eet 


d of medical treatment; you play on “indigent”. Shaved tie 
of the Life Extension Institute, showing that 59 per cent 
industrial workers are in need of medical treatment, and only 
insignificant fraction are ‘receiving treatment; with “indi- 
nt” your society attempts to divorce the state’s interest and 
ire from 40,000 public school children in North Carolina suf- 
ring from defective adenoids and tonsils, from 600,000 school 
hildren needing dental treatment, from 15,000 persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, from 50,000 ‘suffering from venereal diseases, 
f rom 100,000 suffering from chronic malaria, and from 30,000 
mothers who go to childbed each year in North Carolina, and 
that without any medical attention, assisted only by ignorant 
and, in many cases, illiterate midwives. 
| What. does your county society mean by “indigent?” Can a 
ocracy classify its citizens into indigent and non- indigent, 
pers and able to pay?. Does your society advocate it? If 
ie state’s concern for the health of its children should divide 
m into indigent and non-indigent, then why does your county 
ety not advocate the application of the same principle to 
ie education? Does human progress rest any more upon 
ools than it does. upon health? Let me emphasize the point 
t your society seems to miss; namely this: The state is con- 
raed not only | for the health of those who cannot maintain 
Ith, your “indigent,” but. also and because of their larger 
ber and their greater civic importance, is much more con- 
ed for those that are not “indigent;” therefore, in providing 
for the vast numbers that suffer from various causes, the con- 
‘cern of the state is not whether or not they are “indigent, ” but 
rhether they need treatment. 

‘Coming now to Section 4-of your resolution, you give cer- 
lin special reasons for your opposition to our treatment of 


ids. Your first reason is that it “reflects upon the willingness 5 
‘ the physicians of the state to take care of these cases.” The 
tude of the profession, its willingness or unwillingness, has 
othing to do with it. The fact that these children are not 
ted, and that fact alone, accounts for and necessitates the 
Position of the state. 
s your society gave two reasons for opposing the tonsil and 
noid clinics, so we give two reasons for using them: to pre- 
t unnecessary disease and inefficiency ; and, to Promote school : 
rogress, not only for the diseased child, but more important, 
the other children that would be held back in their aases if 

defective were not treated. — 


ociety has taken no official action in regard to his letter. 
information and understanding is that most of the coun- 
‘societies, when this matter came to their attention, moved 
table it and without discussion, which in my judgment was 
proper course to pursue. The New Hanover County 
ical Society and, I presume, others passed strong resolu- 
gues the position of the board.” 

’ : Raymonp Howen. 


‘Health Nokes 


nae a time when ee is being made by persons interested 
in child welfare to extend the scope of the medical care 
ool children, the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
¢ State of Washington that the city of Seattle must aban- 
ts school clinics, comes as a decided shock. Inquiry shows 
until January 5, the schools maintained a dental clinic 
two full-time. dentists and a dental nurse, caring for 
at thirty children a day.. The League for Medical Free- 
initiated action against the clinics, claiming that the 
funds were being used illegally. The lower court 
eee the action of the school board, but the case was car- 
d to the supreme court and the decision reversed. A bill 
s, however, I been introduced at the present session of the 
lature to eee in schools the pita (os to make such ex- 


service, wi 


lie school children who suffer from diseased tonsils and aden- _ 


la personal letter to the eden. Dr. Rankin states that 


we fave reduced fis Ee) to about 30 per eent, 
and we were in a fair way of bringing it still farther to a 
‘place that we might call abreast of the work when we were 
prohibited.”’ 


EXTENSIVE changes have taken place during the two years 
since Dr. J. .N. Rubinow, well known in this country for his 
authoritative publications on social insurance and his active 
participation in the health insurance movement, assumed 
charge of the American Zionist Medical Unit in Palestine. 
At the time that Dr. Rubinow entered the work, the country 
was found to be almost without medical service and without 
physicians. ‘There were no well-established hospitals. Now. 
there is actually an over-supply of doctors, writes Dr. Rubi- 
now in a recent letter to the SuRVEY. 
well as the moral breakdown of all Eastern Europe and the 


terrible growth of anti-Semitism, pogroms and so forth, has)” 


flooded this country with physicians. As against a Jewish 
population of about 70,000 there are already over 100 physi- 
cians in the country, of whom only 50 are employed by the 
_ American Zionist Medical Unit. 
not monopolized the medical service, and it is difficult to or- 


-ganize it completely in face of es competition from out- 
Of course, there is.a population of. a 
half million Arabs and only a few Arab physicians, but they . 


side private physicians. 


do not call for medical aid until they are in extremes.” 


WITH an anti-tuberculosis bill recently drafted by the fed- 


‘eral government of Switzerland, that republic moves to the 


forefront of the countries which are determined to fight the 


white plague by radical measures. -It contains provisions not 
only for obligatory registration but also for compulsory segre- 
gation of patients dangerous to persons in their surroundings; 
for treatment of predisposed cases in childhood; disinfection 
and special measures against insanitary Swale, The can- 
tonal. governments are held responsible, under this bill, for 
seeing to it, in cooperation with the municipal Aunhoueies 
and private organizations, that all institutions and agencies 
necessary for a successful prevention’ and treatment of tuber- 
culosis are brought into being, including sanatoria, clinics and 
care of persons predisposed to or endangered by the disease. 
The federal. government, under this bill, would financially 
contribute to the maintenance of the necessary institutions by 
the cantons, and through these, by local authorities and volun- 


- tary organizations. 


| 


AN effort is being made in Missouri to substitute 
chartered” for “reputable” or “in good standing,” as the qual- 
ifying description of medical schools for the licensing of med- 
ical graduates. 
ican Medical Association makes the following comment: 
group of men may obtain a ‘legal charter’ for a medical 
school ; it requires much more—money, buildings, laboratories, 
expert Yeachees and clinical material—to establish one that is 
reputable.” 


THE Argentine Republic has entered upon an experiment in 
the control of the use of certain drugs. For six months Ar- 
gentinian druggists will be allowed to sell all brands of aspirin 
or medicines containing aspirin at present on the market, until 
their stock is exhausted. At the end of this period of six 
months the sale of all brands of aspirin will be prohibited 


‘except on the requisition of an authorized medical practitioner. 


- 


+ 


THE growing interest of organized labor in matters of health 


and sanitation is indicated in the resolution recently adopted 
by the Evansville (Ind.) Central Labor Union, favoring, 
the passage of a bill by the state legislature giving the state 
Board of Health control of all substances offered for sale as 


of c our ng nurses and that of our dental | remedies for tuberculosis. 


“The financial, as — 


So you see that we have | 


“legally . 


In a recent editorial, the Journal of the Amer- 
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: CIVICS: Housing and City Planning 


The Calder Report 


“NHREE million idle men are now walking the streets 
while the nation is suffering from a house shortage, 
from inadequate transportation facilities—railways, 

highways, and waterways—and, with untold energy from un- 
developed water power awaiting utilization.” That. is the 
kernel of the building situation as it presented itself to the 
Select Committee on Reconstruction and Production of the 
United States Senate, appointed last August to look into this 
situation, after it had heard many experts and held hearings 
in some of the principal cities. Senator Calder, in the open- 
ing pages of the committee’s report, squarely places the blame 
for the shortage of houses on a general maladjustment of 
credits in the two years following the Armistice. It is a con- 
servative report, both in its statement of facts and in the pro- 
gram it advocates; but not timid. If the bills—which, Sen- 
ator Calder says, are being drafted in line with the recom- 
mendations—are passed by Congress, the federal government 
will be able to make a serious beginning on a housing pro- 
motion program such as is -almost universal in- progressive 
countries and too long postponed in this. 

Residential construction from 1915 to 1918 was only 42 
per cent of the normal, in 1919, 58 per cent, and in 1920, 37 
Allowing for replacement of worn-out structures, 
the shortage during the last six years has increased to over a 
million homes; indeed, the residential construction of 1920 
barely sufficed to offset ‘fire losses, obsolescence and alterations. 
In some states and cities the shortage is much greater. In 
New York city, for instance, only 1814 per cent of the nor- 
mal house supply was achieved in 1917, I per cent in 1918, 
17% per cent in 1919, while in the first six months of 1920 


INDEX NUMBERS, BY QUARTERS, OF 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1913-1920 
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ay THE COST OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
Fluctuations in their wholesale prices compared with those of all 
commodities and with those of food and metal products, showing 
the excessive rise in prices between 1919 and 1920. This chart 
was prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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readjusted so as to cover no more than adequate compe 


new construction was practically offset by demolitions. E i 
dence of the effect of this shortage on health and morals | is 
brief but to the point. “In the interest of humanity a 
public health,” says the report, ‘‘no stone should be left un 
turned in the effort to relieve such barbaric conditions wher 
ever they exist.’ a 
What, then, is the remedy?. It is not, says then commit 
to rush ‘wildly into a system. of federal grants and bom 
.or blindly to imitate measures that may have proved useful 
in other lands. It has to be sought, rather, in elimination of 
those factors in building cost which are due to preventab 
causes but which have reduced to a non-profitable proposi 
investment in house property at prices and rents which lz 
classes of the population can‘ afford to pay. Above all, the 
traditional American reliance upon ingenuity, which has 7: - 
duced the cost of all mechanical appliances, and low-cost qu 
tity production must be given the opportunity to assert its 
Hence, the greater part of the report is taken up with a de} 
tailed discussion of three primary elements in cost: coal, trans | 
portation and building materials; the effect on them of war 
time regulation and government purchases, the responsibilit 
for excessive prices and other influencing factors. In rega 
to coal, the committee concludes: 


There is conflicting evidence and great divergence of opinion 
as to the cause of the high prices, but whatever are the fai 
as to the cause, the committee finds that no cause constitut 
either justification or legitimate excuse for the great enhan 
ment which occurred, most largely in the spotmarket, and wie 
enhancement, the evidence clearly shows, was participated i 
by operators, operator- -brokers, wholesalers, and retailers, ag- 
gravated by the entrance into the field of quick and easy profits, 
of a horde of spemniaers who have had no defenders before the’ 
committee. a 
To meet this ev! a bill is offered “to provide for 

gathering and publication by existing government agenci 
of current facts as to production, distribution, available su 
plies, standards of quality, costs, and realization of coal. i: 
problem, it is shown, must’ be handled nationally, since th 
eastern states are largely dependent for their coal supplit 
on Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The producing state 
should not be relied upon exclusively to collect and disseminate 
this vital information. While the committee does not 
vocate a general federal regulation of the coal industea q 
recognizes sufficient precedent and urgent need for the pub 
licity function proposed. in the bill. ; 
In the matter of transportation, the chief recommendatie 
is that railway rates be stabilized on the basis of the ne 
valuation under way and that rates on building materi 


tion for actual costs. A general suggestion is made of # 
desirability of increasing federal appropriations for the it 
provement of waterways and terminal wharves, but pendir 
‘consideration of the railroads and railroad rates in relati 
to them, there is no definite recommendation. In this ce 
nection an important statement is hidden away in a discu ssi 
of public utilities: a 
The gradual failure of the rapid transit systems ‘of the 
country tends toward the remaking of the slum. Decentraliz a- 
tion of population becomes more and more imperative. 
‘The ‘availability of capital, however, is an even g ea 
need. This statement was made to the committee more f 
quently than any other. But often the suggestions made y 
contrary to the most elementary laws governing’ credit. 
vate investors cannot be forced or cajoled into putting moi 
into housing if other forms of enterprise are more profit b 
The fhe remedy is a return to normal credit condi tior nis 


ve 


ind that Seas ‘trade is. tly an raaident factor to American 
prosperity. 
_ The total préguction of many of the essential commodities is 
‘no greater than this nation would consume if so-called Ameri- 
can standards of living generally prevailed. The surplus 
|| product of labor and credit might well be directed to the de- 
| velopment of our own natural resources and to the improvement 
and organization of means of production and distribution. 

~ There will be little quarrel with this statement; but the 
| part assigned by the committee to the federal government in 
aoe the national stream of credit may seem to some 
‘| meedlessly limited. ‘Their proposal is for an amendment of 
‘the Federal Reserve Act “to permit the Federal Reserve 
ard to direct the use of savings and time deposits of national 
banks for long-time loans, thus giving such deposits greater 
| Security and supplying a source of long-term money for home 
, Another recommendation calls for the establish- 
‘ment of home loan banks ‘“‘to sell, under federal supervision, 
sonds secured by the aggregated Teas deposited by the mem- 


the Federal Farm Loan Act to loans on home building. 
In spite of its seeming reluctance to aid home building by 
the grant of special financial privileges, the committee recom- 
‘tmends four amendments to the Revenue Act of 1918: the 
est, limited to five years, “to provide for the exemption from 
| excess-profits and income taxes of the profits on the sales of 
‘dwelling houses where such profits, plus an equal nae E 
are reinvested in dwelling house construction ;” second, 

| exempt from taxation interest on loans up to $40,000 on im- 
proved real estate used for dwelling purposes, when such loans 
xe held by an individual ;” third, “to limit the taxation of 
fits from the sale of. capital assets by providing for their 
‘taxation as of the years of accrual rather than as of the year 
of their sale ;” fourth, “to limit the surtax upon saved income 
to an amount not in excess of 20 per cent of such income.’ 
Without any of the exaggerations frequently met with in 
iscussions of decreased labor efficiency, the committee pro- 
-yides proof—admitted by labor leaders as well as by employ- 
ers—that this efficiency has undoubtedly decreased ; but it be- 
_Tieves that | productivity is now again approaching pre-war 
| ie 


The root of the problem, however, lies in the failure of so 
_ many of the building trades to attract young men. Perhaps. 
this is no more than a part of a broader problem affecting 
ther industries as well—that is to say, the unwillingness of so. 
any American mechanics to encourage their sons to follow in 
their footsteps; the allurement, in other words of the so-called 
“white-collar” job. In addition, however, it does appear that 
the building trades have exceptional problems. Chief among 
these is the irregularity of the building industry. . 
‘ Labor being the preponderating item of expense in n building 
it may be said that the cost of building is directly dependent 


_ How to operate building with what engineers call a “con- 
tant load,” then, becomes an essential problem. It is, of 


Baeaded by the committee, therefore, is a necessary 
I liminary to far-going changes. It is. the establishment in 
¢ Department of Commerce of “a division for the gather- 
and dissemination of information as to the best construc- 
_ practices and methods, technical and cost data, and mat- 
relating to city planning, etc., in order to encourage 


_ To judge the adequacy of this program, one should remem: 

ber that the committee was not charged with a general sur- 
ey of housing conditions, but was limited to an inquiry into 
building industry and recommendations to stimulate and 
the development of construction work. There will be 
disappointment. that the committee has not seen its way 
view of the critical nature of the present shortage—to 


‘ber banks”—in other words, an adaptation of the provisions — 


The step - 


dardization and improved building practices - throughout . 
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fatnnhetd an immediate appropriation of federal funds for 
home building loans, on terms so attractive as to lead to a 
large resumption of construction work. But no fault can 
be found in the main with its statement of the actual situa- 
tion and the conclusions drawn from its investigation of 
causes. It is an unbiased document; and the recommenda- 
tions leading out from it do not close the door to the assump- 
tion of greater responsibilities by the federal government in 
the future. Rather do they—and especially the establishment 
of the housing division, tod hastily abandoned after the war 
by the past administration—promise an intensive study of the 
problem in the future by men qualified for the task, not as a 
temporary emergency but as an enduring project for enlight- 
ened social statesmanship. 


The Small House in Germany 


T was from Germany that the movement for a scienti- 

fically regulated extension of towns and cities took its 
course around the world. With a system of local government 
singularly effective in securing a coordinated view of the com- 
munity’s present and future needs and in bringing about joint 
action on the part of different departments in the execution 
of far-reaching plans, such cities as Frankfort, Leipzig, Stutt- 
gart, Ulm—and later the metropolitan areas of Greater Ber- 
lin and Hamburg—developed a technique of planning which 
for two decades was the envy of municipal reformers else- 
where. But, thorough as it was, this system of preparation 
for the physical growth of communities lacked the sympathetic 
understanding of common needs and the imagination dis- 
played in England and in America, once the fundamental 
theories of the project of city planning became widely under- 
stood. While street plans reached out far into the future and 
areas were secured for parks, industrial expansion and muni-. 
cipal purposes, the housing of the people proceeded too often 
along the old, unsatisfactory lines—with the result that the 
density of population in the newer parts of the German cities 
is not appreciably less than in those built thirty and forty 
years ago. ; 

By a process of cross-fertilization, German housing reform- 
ers who helped to spread the eoepel of city pennuie dl in Eng- 
land, Holland and Belgium in the decade before the war, took: 
back home with them a new vision of housing for the work- 


A HUMAN WAREHOUSE 


Notwithstanding the spread of essentially sound principles of 


housing in the new Germany—and the encouragement given them 


by recent legislation and by the whole force of organized labor, all 
sorts of wild projects find their adherents too. The skyscraper 
here reproduced from a drawing in the Muenchener Neueste 
Nachrichten is said to be under consideration by the municipal 
authorities of Munich. It is a tenement building of twenty-five 
stories, about half the height of the Woolworth building, to be 
constructed in reinforced concrete in the middle of a large open 
space owned by the city where it would not interfere with the 
access of light and air to other buildings ' 


= 
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» ideal of the garden suburb and garden village was spread by — 


town extension te determined town decentralization. 


innumerable writings and by a vigorous campaign on the part 

of the Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft. During and since the war, — 
while little building of homes took place, the substitution of 
the small one-family house for the model tenement, and of 
simple, semi-rural surroundings for magnificent systems of 
boulevards and ornamental small parks entirely conquered ; 
and as soon as economic conditions make a resumption of 
large-scale building operations possible, a revolution in hous- 
ing standards must be expected which will be even more 
radical than that in England where the great majority of the 
people have always lived in small houses. 

In proof of this statement, attention may be directed to a 
series of books and ponphices some of them by the foremost 
architects and local government officials in Germany, that 

“have lately been published by the Heimstaettenamt der 
Deutschen Beamtenschaft, an organization formed in Febru- 
ary, 1920, te meet the housing ‘needs of more than a million 
public officials organized in unions. This society, last October, 
held an institute attended by 500 representatives of the con- 
_stituent unions, while 400 had to be turned away. The dean 
of land reformers, Adolf Damaschke, gave the introductory 
lecture, and the subsequent lectures dealt with. technical ques- 
tions, selection of locality, trade unions in relation to land 
settlement, cooperative building, savings institutions and other 
sources of finance, state housing, horticulture, land legislation, 
community organization—all in relation to the small, indus- 
‘trial community. Professor Erman discussed the legislation 
passed in the last two years on the basis of the new republican 
constitution to facilitate the creation of such settlements; 
pointing out that the existing legal provisions suffice to make 
at least a beginning of housing developments along the 
most modern lines. Of special importance in this connection 
is the land leasing law of 1919 and the facilities it provides 
for making municipally owned land available for use by public 
utility housing societies. 

Adolf Otto, in a detailed paper on the relation of coopera- 
tive organigations to housing, considers the relative advan- 
tages, from the cooperative investors’ point of view, of putting 
‘cooperative funds into the creation of homes rather than 
other enterprises. He points out that, in order to succeed, 
cooperative housing societies must employ expert services, and 
outlines methods of overcoming some of the difficulties that 
have been experienced with this form of house supply. One 
of these is that members are apt to be disgruntled if, after 
having contributed considerable savings toward building 
homes, they have to wait for years before they can obtain 
one for their own occupancy. He makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that the distribution of homes might be by lot, but 
that the number of lots held by each member should vary 

_ with the length of his membership in the organization—a 
procedure by which the older members would secure a better 
chance of an early satisfaction of their housing needs. With- 
out attempting to decide between the policies of sale and of 
leasing of homes built by a cooperative ‘building society—a 
‘question evidently keenly debated in- cooperative and trade 
- union circles—he draws attention to the minimum rights over 
; ‘the individual holdings which the community must retain for 
_ its own protection, if the policy of sale is adopted. 


Plans and Perspectives 


i with the existing building ordinances, even in progres- 
_ Sive cities. “The experience in this respect of Rochester, N. 
- Y.,.on which the Bureau of Municipal Research of that city 
has just issued an enlightening report, is probably typical. 
at Some, sections of the code are not fully enforced because they 
are out of date; and this had led, apparently, to relaxation in 
_ the enforcement of others. Moreover, in the important mat- | 
ter of density of building, the existing code represents a com- 


.LEIFUR MAGNUSSON’S descriptive articles on ho 


. Mores methods of building construction play havoc’ 


not the demands now usually made, in the interest of 
and amenity, for adequate access of light and air—dem ir 
which, the investigators consider, could well be met with 
“excessive stress on present transportation facilities and ar 
available for building. Other recommendations are that the 
Bureau of Buildings be given power to raze structures ° 
are judged to be dangerous as fire risks or as unduly aff 
the health of occupants or the value of adjacent buildings. 
that building occupancies be classified to enable variation’ 
structural and fire resistive requirements; that specificatic 
for structural materials be related more closely to nationa 
accepted standards; that all attempts be abandoned to 

down in the code a theory for safe structural design. 


developments by employers have for some time been an int 
esting feature of the monthly Review of the United St 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In Housing by Employers in 
United States (Bulletin No. 263, 283 pp.) a large n 
of these plans and achievements are synthetically studied 
every important point of view. Some of the chapter h 
are suggestive: Reasons for Supplying Houses; Metho 
Conducting Housing; Nature of Accommodations | Provide 
Method: of Financing; Sale of Company Houses; Mz 
tenance; Results. Descriptions of the major schemes are 
ranged ia accordance with (usually coinciding) regional and 
industrial groupings. Full references are given for furth 
inquiry. ‘The principal results of company housing, co: 
from some 350 replies to a questionnaire, (in the orde 
frequency noted) are: 

A better class of workmen is secured. 

There is a greater stability in the supply of labor. 

A reduction in the number of floaters. 

‘Better living conditions. - 

Greater loyalty from employes. 

More contented“and more efficient workmen, 

Better control of hire and discharge. 

- Married men are attracted. 

Greater regularity of employment. 

The workman secures a better house fa less money. 

It brings profit to the company. $ 

It facilitates part time. 

It serves to. advertise the company. 


' The opinion of labor evidently has not been sought. 


PROFESSIONAL women, not only in the United § 
but also in England, have great difficulty in securing sui 
homes at rents they can afford to pay. After experiments 
London in the purchase of houses and renting of rooms 
club members by the Women’s Freedom League, a larger 
scheme has been taken in hand by a newly formed Wor | 
Pioneer Housing, Ltd., a public utility corporation © 
limited earnings, which proposes to buy big houses and t 
them into apartments, also providing central restaurants. 
even more elaborate scheme has just been launched in . 
York city under the name of the Woman’s National 
to be completed by October, 1922, which at a cost of 
million dollars will provide a building occupying. 50,06 
square feet in a central location, both to house clubs and | 
provide accommodation for individuals. as a 


DECEPTIVE, so-called cooperative housing ott Bee whi e 
owners entice tenants to injudicious investments, have had t 
effect of stimulating interest in genuine cooperative housir 
by associations of consumers. A pamphlet on this subject h 
recently been issued by the Cooperative League of Americ 
Of special value are its: references to the successful appli 
tion of the principle in England, Germany, Denmark a 
Switzerland.. In the last named country, the union of ¢ 
operative societies, called upon during the war to place € 
reserve and surplus funds at the disposal of the governmen 
has been permitted to use these for the building of a mo¢ 
village near Basle. By an ingenious scheme, it is made . 
for any cooperator to secure a house in this settlem 
manent lease by easy payments. 


t 


COMMUNITY HEALTH PROBLEM | 
- Athel Campbell Burnham, M.D. Macmillan Co, 
‘ice, $1.60; by mail of the SuRvEY, $1.75. 


is excellent little book is” published most appropriately at a 
ment when interest in health and health work is more active and 
wide-spread than perhaps at any previous period. The gen- 
reader will find it of value, while the physician, nurse and 
health administrator will profit from its information, its com- 
hensive material, and its broadening point of view. The social 
er in the non-medical agency has long needed such a book as 
both for information and for guidance. ; 
Fhe opening sentence. of me book: summarizes Dr. Burnham’s 
al point. 


149 PP- 


he public health problem of today is a community ‘problem. It is no 
nger possible to separate the health of the individual from the health of 
community at large. Conditions of work, play, education, food sup- 
» and transportation, which were at one time largely the personal 
oncern of the individual have today become ona ad problems and 
; Hust be solved as such. | 


a serice of chapters the dbubee of prevalence of disease in the 
nity, as shown by various surveys, is described and the rela- 
tween sickness and poverty outlined. 

iscussing the work of the raed physician, Dr. Burnham 


dmitting that it is iiapoasible for the ‘private physician to devote much 
¢ to preventive medicine, let us examine the present system of medical 
tment which is largely under the control of the private practitioner. 
es the present system of medical treatment supply adequate facilities 
the care of disease? Does private practice supply modern scientific 
ical treatment to a reasonable extent for the bulk of the population? 


fe concludes: ai 


he community a ep today i is not kepeet: with the sere of new 
rs and means for the curing of existing disease; such search may well 
left to hospitals and scientific institutions. The real problem ‘before 
community is that of making proper use of the tools at hand, so that 
dern scientific methods of treatment may be available to each and 
ery citizen, whether rich or poor. To this end the medical service must 
reorganized so that the services of the general. practitioner, the spe- 
alist and the medical laboratory may be secured by the sick in the com- 
nity at an equable cost. The present system of charging what the 
c¢ will bear must be discarded. 


e chief agencies or forces ee for health are described in 
eries of brief but useful chapters: health departments; public 
alth nursing; campaigns for better health, such as those against 
berculosis industrial medicine ; social BIBIENE; health centers; 


se conducted by the Rogteteller Foundation. The discussion of 
oversial questions, such as state medicine and health insurance, 
Il balanced. It is regrettable that so little space is devoted to 
lovements for prevention of maternal and infant mortality, and 
1¢ promotion of child hygiene. In view of its relative import- 
certainly a chapter rather than a few scattered paragraphs 
have been devoted to this field. It is also unfortunate that 
even mention is made of the campaign against cancer, and that 
dly anything is said regarding the campaigns for mental and for 
1 hygiene. 

. Burnham’ $ estimate that a community should provide one hos- 
bed for every 100 of population must be taken as a little extra- 


have hardly half this number. The place of the hospital and 
pensary is rather inadequately recognized in the discussion of 
health center and medical treatment plan for a community. 
ecialists in many branches will complain of omissions or defi- 
acies in a book of 150 pages which can be carried in a coat pocket, 
t from the ‘standpoint of the thousands who need just such a book, 
can congratulate the publisher and the author on issuing it at 
MICHAEL M. Davis, Jr. 


“HISTORY OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


gt eta Introductions by Toa Hobhouse and E. J. 
_ Alfred A. Knopf. 362 pp. ee $5.00; by mail of 


< 


ea dalckah 16, 1921 


ant, in view of the fact that our most advanced communities — 


“BOOK REVIEWS: 


k 


translators and the introducers attest, it is a practical and helpful 
piece of work; in fact the present publication arose from a note- 
book of translations of its principal parts used for seme years in 
Manuscript as an aid to students. Considering the size ef the sub- 
ject-it covers, some of the chapters are necessarily somewhat super- 
ficial ; 
opment is not thereby impaired. The first part gives a definition, 


early history and classification of culture which is eriginal and 


stimulating. The second part sets forth the evolution of the material 


phenomena and implements of culture; the third a history ef labor — 


and labor organization; the fourth the causes of progrees; the fifth 
a summary of culture stages; the sixth a cultural prognosie—the last 
named all too brief considering the interest and value of social 
prophesy on the basis of so extensive a knowledge of origins 


and tendencies as that displayed by the author of this work. Inci- . 
dentally, though distinguished by learning and severely condensed, 


it is a most readable book and will delight the beginner in social 
studies. B.L. 


_ESSENTIALS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By E. S. Bogardus. University of Southern Califernia Press. 
304 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.95. 


In this text-book for undergraduate students the preblem-solving 


method of education is adopted. Special attention is given to the — 


lists of problems at the end of each chapter which, the author states 
in his preface, are formulated with the purpose ef making the 
student a constructive thinker and not simply a good memorizer. © 
After defining social psychology, he gives an analysis ef the va- 
rious phases of the subject with special ernphasis on the make-up of 


the social personality; on the importance of suggestien-imitation 


phenomena as an experimental method of trying eut acte and in- 
ventions; on the relation of invention and leadership and the im- 
portance of stimulating and developing these phenomena in a pro- 
gressive society to procure the greatest self-expression and enrich- 
ment of individual personalities combined with the highest interests 
of the group; and finally on the nature of groups in their constitu- 
tion, conflicts, loyalties, and control. The discussion of the social 


personality is carried out in considerable detail and is, on the whole, 


the most interesting part of the book, presenting a comprehensive 
Picture of the ego from every angle of social adaptation. 

The subject is treated popularly with the use of many illustra- 
tions, but in a style that is almost too commonplace and unimagin- 
ative to be stimulating if judged other than ‘as a background of 
facts assembled clearly and systematically for the purpose of aiding 
students in the solution of the Aaa 8. H. Swirrt.. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE OF A CLIN- 
ICAL PSYCHOLOGIST A 


By Lillian J. Martin, Warwick & York, Inc. 
$1.40; by mail of the Survey, $1.45. 


$9 pp. Price, . 


MENTAL DISORDERS, BRIEFLY DESCRIBED AND CLASSI- 


FIED . 
By Charles B. Thompson, M.D. Warwick & York, Ine. 48 
pp. Paper. Price, $0.75; by mail of the Survey, $0.80. tena 
The: purpose of Dr. Martin’s book is primarily to furnish a 


description of the scope and methods of her work as psychologist — 


in a clinic founded by her two years ago. It centains a frank 
discussion of her aims, therapy, fees, and disposal ef cases, and 
a brief description of the classification and treatment employed. 

In prefacing the book, the-author states that her desire at the 
opening of her office was “to ascertain from actual experience 
whether the clinical psychologist has a place, not alone as simul- 
taneous accompanist and supplementer of the general medical prac- 
titioner, but as an independent worker, in increasing the health and 
efficiency of the community.” The medical profession is more and 
more recognizing the value of the psychological appreach, but until 
psychologists receive the additional training of psychiatrists, with 
their broad experiences in handling mental problems as a whole, it 
would still seem expedient and more satisfactory if the work of 
mental hygiene clinics in the community were carried en jointly, 
by employing the knowledge and concerted efforts of the psychiatrist 
and psychologist, and never losing sight of the fact that the end 
and aim of aj] mental hygiene work is the utilizatien ef all possible 


but the value of this schematic presentation ef human devel- 


BREAKWATERS 
_ From the introduction to a new edition of Burdette G. Lewis’ 
% 2 The Offender (Harper & Bros.) 


op aftermath of war again has forced upon the at- 

tention of law-abiding folk the eternal question of 
how to deal wisely with the undisciplined in our com- 
munities. The large number of crimes of violence, of rob- 
beries, burglaries, murders, and the like, has served once 
more to demonstrate that the fundamental purpose of or- 
ganized society is the protection of life and property. 

_ Thus again is presented the problem of the offender. 
“How shall he be dealt with? Bearing in mind that the 
end in view is the common weal, that men shall be led to 
conform to the regulations of society established in the 
interest of all, for the security of all in the equal | blessings 
of the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the effort must be, first, to demonstrate to the rest 
of men that it is unwise and unprofitable not to obey the 


law and, secondly, so to operate upon the mind of the of- 

‘fender that he may be led to the same conclusion and be 

fitted to return to his normal place in the community. 
“The difficulty arises not so much in a recognition of these 


principles, as in their application, All men are not 
of equal mental capacity. Many of them are lacking the 

physical or the intellectual ability to comprehend the proper 
relation of their acts to the established social order. Hence, 
the proper administration of justice requires investigation 
and discrimination in the treatment of each offender. “Mod- 
ern science has developed a more accurate knowledge of 
mental condition than formerly was possessed. The psy- 
chiatrist is become an indispensable adjunct to modern 
judicial procedure. 

How long will society continue to ignore the terrible 
wastage of neglected childhood? How soon will it recognize 
‘the lavish returns surely resulting from investment in the 
proper physical and mental care of its children? 


Gerorce W. WICKERSHAM. 


methods of approach which lead to constructive help in assisting 


- the individual successfully to integrate and adapt himself to lite 
in the community. 


eee 


The contribution by Dr. Thompson is written in the form of a 
syllabus treating briefly the subject of mental disorders. ‘The au- 
thor divides the entities described under two headings: those 
“mental disorders in which there is a definite injury to brain tissue,” 
and those “which seem to. be explicable entirely on a psychological 
basis.’ The classification set forth is in part an original one and 


will, no doubt, meet with the disapproval of many psychiatrists. 


‘The treatise is a short one, containing brief descriptions of some 
of the disease entities with illustrative cases, some discussion and 


“a short statement as to the means of prevention of mental disease. 


While the work may well be conceived as a worth while attempt 
to furnish a means of dissemination of mental hygiene principles 
and knowledge of mental disorders, it is felt that the utilization 


of this text without further study of subject matter as presented 


in books containing a fuller discussion of the psychiatric concep- 
tion would be of little avail to a lay student. 
Marion E. Kenwortuy, M.D. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


By Edward J. Kempf. C. V. Mosby Co. 
Price, $9.50; by mail of the SuRvEY, $10.00. 


762 pp. Illustrated. 


This is a work to be reckoned with, deeply reckoned with by. both 


theoretical and practical students of behavior and personality pro- 


blems. And it is also fair to say that if psychologists are going to 


' make any attempt to vitalize their science, they cannot any longer 


_ remain mere formalists; they must, by necessity, catch up with the 


_ strides this author makes, even if they hesitate or positively decline 


So rey 


to go his whole distance with him. 
Kempf brings to focus the psychological implications of the phys- 


- jologists, notably Sherrington, who insist on the vast number of 


neural impressions coming every second into the center of one’s be- 


‘ing, not only from the external world but also from the apparatus 


conveying stimuli from the bodily organs themselves, and the phys- 
iological implications of those psychologists who have insisted cor- 
‘rectly on the mental importance of the various human strivings and 


Vantaa as eepeased or 1 repressed, ‘Ya several most. important ari, 
chapters Kempf clearly phrases his contribution. to better under 


* The content of consciousness’ is largely “made up of just this inflow 


standing of the human individual. He develops his “monistic, 
amic, biological conception of personality. He frankly maintains 
that this leaves no room in any way for the notion that the mind it 
one thing and the body another. For him the emotions and s ‘a 
ments are cravings that have their origin in the tensions and move: 
ments of the various “autonomic segments” of the bodily apparatus, 


of bodily stimuli—of course a vast deal of it being below the thresh- 
old of active consciousness. y 
For the purpose of this wholly inadequate notice, rather than 
review, fitted to a lay journal, it must be stated that Kempf has a 
psychotherapy directly in mind as the aim of treatment of mental’ 
diseases and conduct disorders. In one notable paragraph he insists 
that the evolution of his theory points out the way to knowledge of 
how conditions of the nervous system, evidently including the content 
of consciousness, make either for recovery or death from bodily 
disease, even infections, or how special nerve tensions may even 
create bodily disease. “His “autonomic systems” have far-reaching 
consequences for both body and mind. 
Chapter headings, Physiological Foundations of Personality, The 
Psychology of the Family, The Universal Struggle for Virility, Good+ 
ness and Happiness, coming before the sections on the specific treat- 
ment of mental abnormalities, indicate something of the author 
outline of his subject. In the introduction and in these chapters he 
lays broad philosophic foundations and builds upon these a wealth ~ 
of case histories and specific interpretations of abnormalities of co: 
duct and mental life. 
It is not reading for the mentally timid or the morbid or the mo 
bidly curious or the young. Nor are the illustrations for these. It _ 
is a strong work for strong minds. WILLIAM J. HEALY. 


THE NOISE OF THE WORLD 
By Adriana Spadoni. Boni & Liveright. 


256 pp. Price, $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.10. i 


Critics of Miss Spadoni’s first novel, The Swing of the Pendul- 
um, complained that it lacked in structural unity and that many ; 
of the characters were washed in too lightly. No such commen’ 
can truthfully be made of this, her second book. Again the con- 
flict of the story is one of accra viewpoints, the milieu that of 
social reform movements. The home life of the old subservient 
and automatized factory clerk is set forth with a realism which 
every social observer will recognize. So are the characters of mil- 
lionaire reformer, of the men and women around the radical labor 
offices, the young lawyer who is throwing in his lot with the revolu- 
tionary labor movement and, seeing life in the large, is blinded to 
the preventable suffering in his immediate environment, and 
young woman who seeks for beauty and peace through personal 
contacts and finds them in a deeper understanding of the turmoil — 
of the world in which the noisy agitation of her inner circle of 
friends is but as a low whisper in a roaring storm. An excellen 
Bier es and thought-provoking novel. B. sat 


SOINS MEDICAUX, CHIRURGICAUX ET PHARMACEUTIQUES 
GRATUITS 
By Capt. C. Flutet. Henri Charles Lavauzelle, Patias 59 pp. i 
Price, Frs. 1.50; by mail of the Survey, $ .s50. : 


A practical guide for wounded or otherwise disabled soldieve and 
sailors of France who may be entitled to the benefits of the law of 
March 31, 1919, under which medical and surgical attention and 
hospital treatment were authorized, this little handbook is intended 
not only for the use of reformés themselves but also for civil phys- 
icians, municipalities and private organizations. It gives a concise 
summary of the law and its applications. As a summary of 7 
French, provision on this subject, this pamphlet will be of inter 
to students of state measures for the care of disabled soldier 
America. RayMonp HoLpEN. — 


BACTERIOLOGY FOR NURSES 
By Harry W. Carey, M.D. Revised Edition. F. A. Davis Co. 
149 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. « 
So rapid is the progress of bacteriology, and the practical applica- 

tion of that science, that since its first publication in 1915 this hand- 

book has had to be brought up-to-date by important additions, e 

simple arrangement and easily readable text of the San, edit on 

have been retained. , 


, 


SOLDIERS’ “ADJUSTED COMPENSATION” 
“Fool,” said Shakespeare, ‘Soin the army, lose a 
Teg and not have money enough to’ buy a wooden one.” Only too 
oY has this epitomized Europe’s attitude to her war-heroes. For- 
tunately, the United States has usually treated its returned soldiers 
r. The veterans of the Revolutionary War, War of. 1812, the 
fexican and Civil wars were given grants of land. We then had 
[yast stretches of public domain, untouched by civilization’s hand. 
To the federal government it was a relatively inexpensive way of 
mply rewarding such of her sons as had fought and bled for her. 
Today, however, conditions are different. Our public land is gone. 
£ the American soldiers of the World War are to be compensated 
} were our veterans of previous struggles, we must have recourse 
-some other method. Hence the demand for a soldiers’ bonus or 
djusted compensation.” 

In an article entitled Soldiers’ Bonuses: State and Federal, ap- 
faring in the Survey for February 26, William H. Glasson dealt 
length with what has been done so far by way of “adjusted com- 
sation” for the ex-service men. Concerning the federal bonus 
iven, he says: “The $60 grant was a moderate and proper aid to 
the discharged soldiers during: a trying sais of SE ee Lim- 


| To THE Eprror: 


Within the past year there hae been meen apitieen for an ada 
‘tional federal bonus amounting to about $30 per soldier per month 
Mf. service. Thirty. dollars per month added to the basic thirty 
Teceived, while in service would still make a wage considerably 
under that paid during the war to unskilled labor in- this country.. 
‘It fails to consider the many privations suffered by the soldiers and 
ailors during the struggle. It is a safe bet that, apart from the 
eling of patriotism and legal and social compulsion, few of the 
men could have been hired to endure what they did in the service. 
r $500 or $1,000 a month. . 
The opponents of “adjusted compensation” confine their opposition 
to two main points; first, that it will cheapen patriotism, and second, 
that at present our country is too poor to stand the additional burden 
uch a bonus would involve. 
_ Consider for a moment the “cheapening of patriotism.” 


Ee patriotic impulse. One might as well maintain that because the 
Pe iench, English, Russian and German soldiers received less pay 


ere. ce patriotic. It Wonld be equally sound to argue that because 
he American workman receives better wages than many European 
laborers the latter love their country more than the former. The 


umane democracy would be less barratic Bian those suffering under 
the iron heel of a czaristic autocracy. Too often, those responsible 
for the opposition to the soldiers’ “adjusted compensation” are afraid 
e taxes necessary to obtain the funds for a bonus would justly take 
ome of their war profits. 
It is estimated that thirty thousand iilicnnives were created in 
$ country during the World War. Said Basil M. Manly, speaking 
the spring of 1920: “In the last three years the American people 
ve paid in net profits every dollar’s worth of stock of the coal 
ompanies and all corporations in the essential lines of industry and 
e.”” During the war the big sugar companies realized over 50 
r cent profits, while the steel corporations earned nearly half a 
illion dollars on capital stock totaling only a quarter of a billion. 
Tn 1916-17 the canned-salmon industry made profits ranging from 
$2 to 100 per cent. A net profit of more than roo per cent was 
sarned by 2,030 corporations on their capital stock during the three 
J ears of the war. William G. McAdoo, former United States treas-, 
r; claimed the coal owners realized profits of 300 per cent and in 
some cases 1,000 per cent upon their investments. The average 
Profits during the three years of war of all corporations in the 
United States with a net income of $1, 000,000 or more approximated 
24 per cent on their capital. 
_ In the face of such enormous profits the subservient defenders of 
datory wealth insist the country can’t justly compensate its ex- 
ice ek or sued try to shift the tax burden on the working 
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ay ‘aver that. to give that justice will cause a degeneration ny 


SPEND 
ONE XT SUMMER 


A Stimulating Peehe Atmosphere 
Amid Attractive Surroundings 


Study 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL. WORK 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
at 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


TRAIN FOR SOCIAL WORK 


UNDER THOSE WHO HAVE A VITAL 
DAY-TO-DAY CONTACT WITH THE 
PROBLEMS OF THEIR SPECIALTY IN 
SOCIAL WORK OR PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


DEPARTMENTS IN 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Social Work in Hospitals Social Investigation 
Civic Research Public Health Nursing 
; Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Frank D. Watson, Director 
1302 Pine St., Philadelphia 


Family Work 
Child Welfare 


Send for catalogue 


Directors, Supervisors and Teachers 


of Americanization, Citizenship 
and Immigrant Education. 


_New York University Summer School offers a special 
. Institute, in cooperation with the New York State 


Department of Education, on Immigrant Problems 
and Education. 
conferences, July 5th to August 13th. For bulletin ad- 
dress: 
York University, 32 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in educational and credit value 


as those offered in other quarters of the year. 
The colleges, the graduate schools and the professional 


- schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 


merce and Administration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medi- 
cine, and Social Service Administration. 
Ideal place for recreation as well as study. Golf, tennis, 
rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake Michigan within 
walking distance. ‘ 
Students may register for either term or both. 

ist Term—June 20—July 27 

2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


Box 509—Faculty Exchange Chicago, Illinois 


Write for Bulletin. 


Special courses, observation work and 


Rufus D. Smith, Director of Institute, New - 
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“younger man or a woman. Ge hi 


ranks of the unemployed or answer the call of crime. 
he risked his all to save no longer needs him. 5 
The billion or two needed for “adjusted compensation” sould 
easily be raised by a proper method of taxation. It should not be 
‘obtained by a sales tax, which would fall upon the consumer. 
‘Direct, non-shiftable taxes, levied on the classes who profited most 
by the war, should produce the funds. 
are forced to pay for it, war will shortly cease. Steeply graded 
"excess profits, income, inheritance, land value, building site, and cor- 
‘poration taxes are the sources from which the necessary revenue 
should be secured. When a country so enormously wealthy as ours 
pleads inability to justly compensate its defenders, something is rad- 
ically wrong. Any nation able but unwilling to properly care for 
the men who fought its battles is unworthy of the love of free men. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Epwarp G. PUNKE. 


“WHEN Y’S MEN DISAGREE” 


To Yue Eprror: I have read with care and interest the article 
When Y’s Men Disagree in a recent issue of the Survey. [See the 
Survey for March 12, p. 861.] One of the objections most often 
raised against the financial federations of charities, etc., in our 
cities by the working secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is that they do not allow the contributor to secure the 
moral or religious reaction which comes from designating his gift 
_ to an individual organization with whose work he may Precat 
familiar. ’ 
‘Tt is well known that in almost all financial federations and 
community chests the donor is given full opportunity to designate 


> his gift to any organization, or to exclude organizations which he 


does not approve of or wish to support. This is certainly true in 
Buffalc. In some cities, federations are even taking steps to en- 
courage such designation, as I am informed, though this has not 
been especially encouraged in the past. Probably this erroneous 
idea about financial federations has much to do with leading the 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


University of Chicago. 


Francisco. June 7-9. 
87 Milk st., Boston. 


“not waiting for him as promised. Meanwhile, he goes to swell the Te: 
The pie 


When those profiting by war 


-cieties and charitable agencies, 


EpucATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIES AND HicH 
ScHoots.. University of Chicago. 


Frre Protection Association, NATIONAL. 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 


fe cities : that is, at am not sure HO) it is sold or wise 
extreme form, In this form it surely involves dangers and 
plications; and I am inclined to think that the all inclusive 
munity chests in cities like Cleveland, Detroit and Rochester 1 
not be permanent. There are serious difficulties abaut continu 
them. 

But I do believe strongly in a ‘Rnanaiat federation such a 
are trying to create in Buffalo, and such as has grown up in | 
cinnati, as I understand—a voluntary association of cooperating 
democratic in its origin and < 
trol, and aiming at economy in publicity and in the raising 
funds, and at standardizing and improving administration 
management; seeking to build up and strengthen weak soc 
and increase their efficiency where they are really needed, bu 
discourage and even to suppress inefficiency, wastefulness, over 
ping and undesirable duplication of work. 

This is a revival of the effort which the Charity abigail 
Society began in Buffalo in 2877, to organize and combine th 
cial work of the community into one united and strong fore 
the social welfare, resting on a safe and sound. foundation 
financial stability. : 

For instance, I do not think that our federation ought no 
take in the Young Men’s Christian Association, even if the 
ciation should ask for admission, which it has not done. I 
that the Y. M. C. A. ought to form a federation for financial 
poses with the Young Women’s Christian Association, for the 
of both, and thus avoid two financial campaigns for these clo 
allied bodies. And I think also that the Y. M. C. A. should | 
bine all its own campaigns into one, and not raise money for 
local uses and for its national and international needs at diff 
times of the year. ANSLEY WiLcc 

Buffalo, N. Y. Ce 
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May 5 and 6. Mayors AND OTHER Crty OFricrats. EI 
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MEDICAL AssocraTION, AMERICAN. Boston, i 
c 10. Alexander R. Craig, 535 Nerth Dea 


Grrts’ Ciuss, Natiowa, Assoctation oF. Derby- Chicago. 
Boys’ Cius Fepzration, INTERNATIONAL. Bing- shire, England. June 11-15. -Catherine Towers, Bocreue AND Socrar, Science, American Ac 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21, AT 8:30 P.M. 
“THE SEX LIFE OF MAN” For Men Only 
The Venereal Diseases: Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Chancroids. Their successful Prevention. 


‘Points in their treatment of importance to laymen. Sex Power and Athletics. Dura- 
tion of the Sex Instinct in men. Questions and Answers. 
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eke Arhifratar offers “The Jolly New World” 
‘| for 25 eents—a primer of liberalism. $1 a 
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‘Better Tinea reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2086 charitable and public welfare 
agengies in New York City. Ten issues per 

(ia 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


| Mareinn-Born migahies information needed by 
workers iw fercign communities. Legislation, 
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subscription $3.0€@ per year; publish. 
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adult education, international contacts, foreign- 
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year. Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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1, Monographs of Federated Jewish Charities of 
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East rgth Street — 


" WORKERS WANTED 
U1 >ERINTENDENT ie a Deuatodial home 


dren’s Court. Must have institutional 
s, Sidney C. Borg, Hotel Chatham, 48 
cet and Vanderbilt Ave., New York city. 


: A TMAS 


nce. Interesting | Community, | expert 
at - opportunity for initiative. 
| 3813 SURVEY. 


e working agency in a large eastern 
Must speak | Yiddish. Good salary. 


TED: Young woman assistant to 
or of Home for Girls to supervise re- 
n and to assist generally, season be- 
1g May rst. 
treet, New York City. Val 


TED: PRbawlene ‘Girls’ 


21 Seventeenth 


Dod of NERS iN. J. 


ANTED: By. State Tuberculosis Asso- 
n in Mississippi Valley.a live field 


organizing, speaking, discussion of 
ete. Silay, ae a_year and 
Write full 


ranches, preferably trained nurses ex- 
ed in administrative work with chil- 
en. May develop _ ‘into ‘permanent posi- 
. Apply in writing, giving full infor- 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 
egeuas aes: urecklze, NewYork. 


ISTICIAN acquainted with social 


opp: ; pel Tages 


EN 


erdam Av ® New York. 


‘instructors, 
_ perienced; enthusiastic. 


New York City | 


‘ committed through the | A aa . Rect 
3 "delinquent girls, c s “ment in administrative position of modern 


nee. For further information write 


§ 0 CIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
_ secretaries, Miss Lema Provi- e 


ir pfaiently case worker with C.0.8. ex 


v. NTED: ‘District. workers, for a. hae 


Apply, Director, af West , 


Club Direc-, j 
Neighborhood House of Jewish Sis- 


is r who- knows public health. Work — 


ITED: skys for en ‘sum-- 


wanted by a Federation of Jewish. 
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ign ope sage). Walter Agnew, 


' MAN with successful executive experience 


in social work, social research and business 
' administration, desires change. 3809 SuRvEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, Protestant, open for 
positions as superintendent -and matron or 
child-caring institution. Ex- 
3814 SURVEY. 


' CULTURED WOMAN, college graduate, 


_- resident middle west, desires summer posi- 
- tion as Camp Councilor, or ‘companion or 
chaperone at summer home or resort. 


Likes 
young people. Minimum compensation. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 3815 SURVEY. 


YOUNG Married Man desires appoint- 


Protestant boys’ reform school or orphan- 
age. Business experience and training in 
modern methods and_ supervision. 3816 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT of Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum is in the field to make a change to 
another institution. College graduate and 
Hany as experience. 3817 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, male, thirty-eight, ex- 


perienced in church work, high school teach- 
ing, athletics, Boys’ Clubs, several months 
experience with State Children’s Welfare 
Organization, also several months in organ- 
izing and supervising Rural Community 
Clubs. Executive, 345 Oakwood Place; 


_ Springfield, Ohio. 


MAN with successful executive experience 
in community center, relief work, and ad- 
ministration of large organizations, 
able for immediate change. 3819 SURVEY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EXECUTIVE avail- 
able: May 15. Experience as municipal, state 


‘and federal official and with national private 
‘ agency. Progressive, efficient, social minded, 


a result getter. 3821 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with broad experience in 
institutional care of children, child plac- 
ing and family case work, now head of 


Federation of Jewish Charities in large 
eastern city, will consider change for 
larger opportunities for ‘service. 3822 


_ SURVEY. | Bas 


CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, married, expert 


care and operation, seven years’ experience, 


institutional and private references, city or 
country. 3823 SURVEY. 


AMERICAN college man, 38, experienced 


in “Y,” educational and factory employment 


work, desires position where interest in fel- 


“Tow man may be applied in improving hu- 
3824 SURVEY. 


man efficiency and character. 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


WANTED, in New York City, by two 
women (social workers) small furnished 
apartment, from May first to October. Ad- 
dress: Armitage sa) he 45r East 121 St., 


New York City. 


ER og en i ie 
MAX Scareaerenntes. PRINTER, NEW YORK f 


avail-- 


BOYS’ CAMP 


Give your Boy a chance 
Camp 


Quan-ta-ba-cook 


A choice Summer Camp fer Boys ona Lake 
in the Maine Woods near Belfast, Maine 


Exceptional Care and Personal 
Supervision Given Every Boy 
For Booklet address 


H. PERCY HERMANSEN 
Tower Hill School Wilmington, Del. 


"SUMMER HOMES---Sale or Let 


FOR SALE 


ke 


An Attractive Summer Residence 


IN BECKET 
In 
The Berkshire Hills 


with garage for two cars, vegetable garden, 
apple orchard, flower garden, unexcelled ar- 
tesian well water. House, Swiss chalet archi- 
tecture, 1m rooms, 3 bathrooms, screened 
dining-porch and sleeping-porches. Only a 
few minutes from village stores and railway 
station, State road all the way from Pitts- 
field, Lenox ,and Springfield. Altitude 1,400 
feet. Beautiful view of surrounding | hills. 
For information address E. O. SUTTON, 
12 Ingraham ‘Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Adirondacks—Keene Valley, N. Y. 


To Rent: Cottages, fully equipped, very mod- 
ern, baths, toilets, ete. Season $39@ to $1,000, 
H. W. Otis. 


Dorset, Vt. For Sale. 

trooms, fireplace, bath, sleeping-porch, town 
water, garden, 1. acre. Also smaller bungalow, 
2 bedrooms. Picturesque village, pleasant colony, 
golf, library, church. E. Carmart, care Frank 
Suter, Rosslyn, Va. 


“Cloverlea.” 


FOR THE HOME 


Maple Syrup .and Sugar 


Absolutely Pure ~ 


GEORGE PORTER an 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, April 25-May 7, 1921. Open 
to social ‘workers, nurses and others in- | 
terested in the care of underweight — 
and malnourished children, Director 
William R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee 
$50.00, including all materials. Lim- 
ited number partial scholarships. Ad- 
dress Mabel Skilton, Secretary Nutri- 
tion Clinics for Delicate Children, 44 
Dwight Street, Bosten. 


times. Here is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 


Robert Hunter, Spokesman for~ submerged 
humanity, author of ‘Poverty,’ “Why We 


Fail as Christians.” 


Roger Babson, America’s influential Laieeer’ 
of business men, author of ‘Religion and 


Business.” 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels h 
urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious and social progress. 
resent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. . 
week adds a new stellar name to the bnilliant galaxy. At this moment the writers and their themes 


William Adams Brown 
Theologian and Missionary Statesman. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?” 


Peter Ainslie 
Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 


Jane Addams 
America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War?’ 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 


Prophet of Religious Democracy. _ 
“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Martha Foote Crow 


Interpreter of Religion and Literature. 
“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 


Charles E. Jefferson 
Preacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 


Herbert Croly 
Editor The New Republic. 
“The Problem of Religious Education.” 


‘H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 


John Kelman 
Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 


Edward Scribner Ames 

Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Philosophy 
and Jesus’ Mind.” 


Finis S. Idleman 


Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICA TION F 


‘(Adv.) 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this ther 
HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century’s greatest year. 


score of the nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct a thorou 
going and unhampered discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can pee ‘Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 


John Scaryo! 
Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist, 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


Robert E. Park 


Professor of Sociology. 


“The Black Man, the White Man and. 


Christ.” 
William E. Barton. 


A Counsellor of Souls. 
“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 


Walter Williams 
President Press Congress of the World. 
“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


Albert Parker Fitch 

A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 


Joseph Fort Newton 
Preacher of International Sympathies. 
‘Is Our Literature Christless?” 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


Robert E. Speer 
Most Potent Spiritual Influence in the 
American Church, 

“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 


Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 
“Is Science Foe or Friend of Christ?” 


Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, pro- | 
fessor of Christian Ethics, 
Better Industrial Order.” 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless 
agitator who believes in religion and the _ 
ethics of Jesus. 


The list of participants is a growing one. 


Charles A. Ellwood 


More than — 


author of “A 


But these writers will r 


Ea 


Richard L. Swain 


A Writer Who ‘Thinks “of God in a m 
of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule Modern Business 


Charles Henry Dickinson 

Authority on Religious Education, 
“Do We Really Know What Were q 
Ideals of Jesus?” 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Ts the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 


Equally Brilliant as Preacher a 
Writer., - oS 
“Christ as a Practical Psychologist. "i 

Rufus M. Jones 


Modern Exponent of Quaker Tdenial 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus.” 


Francis J. McConnell 
A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?” 
Burris Jenkins Z 
Preacher and Newspaper Editor, 
Subject to be Announced, er 


& ] 


Sociologist. 
“Is Our Civilization Christian?” 


Shailer Mathews 
Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 7 
“Is Christian Theology Christian?” 


John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. ; 
“Is Evolution Anti-Christian2?” 


receiving. 
rt Honal bonds. Thoughtful church- 
men, both lay and clerical, in all 
i are enthusiastic 
‘subscribers. They rejoice in a 
# ura of religion which, with- 
‘out displacing denominational 
rgans, undertakes squarely to 
ce the problems of this new 
age without regard to denomina- | 
Honal interests. The discovery— 
nd it has been a discovery— 
. hat a periodical can be religiow: 
sand at the same time free, posi-. 
tive and at the same time liberal 
in its hospitality to all enlight- 


1 _ FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, 
who built his life into a mighty city. 


' GEORGE A. GORDON 


_ Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons are 
‘lyrics and whose theology is an epic. 


_ DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 


_ which all England listeus. 

W. E. ORCHARD 
_ The ‘Bernard Shaw of — A a 
leader of the New. Catholicism; a ccna 
mined preacher. 


The Jane Addams of Rigtind:/ he greatest 
woman preacher of her Bed: uniting 
the faith of a saint with a flaming social 
passion, 


EVER i in ate Has oF pS peligious 
journalism has there been so eager and 
widespread a response to a program of 
j ‘complete freedom in the discussion of 
istian themes as that which The Christian Century 
Its circulation has burst all denomina- 


‘Che 
CHRISTIAN 


ened points of view, has seemed to thousands of un- 


living water in a desert place. 


A Christian Cassandra; the one “voice to” 


Fill out. ‘one of these coupons and mail today. 


home 


ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


The Christian 


‘a series of 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a great 
preacher who grew up on Broadway. 

E. L. POWELL 
An historic ministry at the gateway of the 
South. Today, as He the days of Elijah, 
fire is the sign of 

R. J. CAMPBELL 
From the City Temple to Westminster; a 

_ pilgrim soul in a troubled age. 

JOHN A. HUTTON : 
A man of letters in the pulpit; a preacher, 
who searches like a surgeon and heals like 
a physician. 


S. 


Century has extended its influence into all the com- 
munions of the American church. 

among Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians and 
other Christian groups. 
album of the signatures of the church leaders of the 


It is equally at 
Presbyterians, 


Its subscription list is an 


nation. Besides, it is gripping 
the minds of thinking men and . 
women who have no church con- 
nection. They are astonished 
that from within the church 
which they supposed had be- 
come moribund and _ incurably 
dexominationalized in its vision 
there should emerge a journal 
loyal to the church, devout and 
evangelical, and at the same 
time as free as a_ university 
class room. And they stand 
amazed to find themselves 
actually enjoying a_ religious 


paper! Churchmen and earnest-minded non-church- 
\satisfied hearts like coming upon a refreshing spring men are saying that The Christian Century points 
toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 


Dh cihee Great oe This Year 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


: elaetes Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will pre- 
sent, in The Christian Century, during 1921, 


“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit’’ 


interpretations of 


PARKES CADMAN 

A Rooseveltian personality in the pulpit— 
man of amazing industry, fabulous vocab- 
ulary, and infinite brotherliness. 


BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 
Christianity which is also a civilization. 


GEORGE W. TRUETT 


A winsome preacher of the winsomeness of 
id a shining figure in the Lone Star 
tate 


SAMUEL MeCHORD CROTHERS 


A compound of Charles 
Wendell Holmes, Isaiah, and much else 


Lamb, Oliver 


T.R.GLOVER | besides. 
A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity; an BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
orator with an atrocious elocution; a Humor, pathos, literature, life made in- 


scholar who knows more than any man has 
a right to know. 


candescent by a spiritual genius who is also 


unveneered human being. 
Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shannon, 


Lynn aereid se Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great preachers— 
and each found guilty!—qwill be included in the series. 


Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


Me THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
; i 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


d Where Is God?” by Site 
Name. 


eee eens 


illett and Morrison (in cloth), or 0 “Wanted—A Congregation,” by DoeE or 0 “what 


Re. CE eae ane eee 


Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to, The Christian 
tury at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). 
ad you will please send me without extra charge a copy of [] “The Daily Altar,” by 


I will. remit upon receipt of bill 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for a twelve 


weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The 
Christian Century. 
aires aia tes cca aieters larvlerednve hav nitte oats re arg me 
Web e codiwiaetk oe ebilavs'a wisetsipt aletesip sw es iaCw, a nic’ \e Bu) VAC OTESS IM </sisjeie Stalk detonare tem dt soem ean eae 
(Use title “Rev.” if a minister) Survey 


‘The Y. 7. C a 


& 


IKE AN EAGER LAD just from college, 
Czechoslovakia came out of the war 
into the company of nations deter- 


i mined to match its ancient culture 
with a constitution and a legislative proete 
of the most modern sort. 

_ Prague, its ancient capital, raced to the 

He PAtetican social survey as the first step in 

developing its latent resources into. a cour- 

-ageous program of human betterment. In- 

-yited by the Ministry of Social Welfare and 

by Dr. ALICE Masaryk, daughter of the 
os ey of the Republic, the Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association made that survey. 


The story of their adventure in social ex- 
Bo iton and foundation-building will be 
told in a special issue of The SURVEY, to be 
- published in ats with the ¥. W. 
. ae 


: Ren Cerrone: who was in charge of 
the Prague survey for the Y. W. C. Ag 
tells the story of it and of the permanent $0- | 


‘cial services that grew out of it. Hers is a 
fascinating tale of social pioneering, and one 
of surpassing interest to students of social 
survey methods. She describes the resource- 
ful ways in which the making of a city-wide 
survey had to be adapted to novel circum- 


‘stances, including the difficulty of the Bo-. 


hemian language and the utter absence of or- 
dinary material, extending even to. the lack 
: of a city directory. 


ip vipa a summary of the main andinas of the 
Prague survey reports, BRUNO LASKER, of 
The SuRVEY staff, gives not only the main 
conclusions, but brings out some of the chief 
i contributions of the Czechs to the world’s 
ore: of ideas and ‘practice in social uplift. 


| -Pror. HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER, of 
berlin College, a ‘warm personal friend of 
PRESIDENT Lee ee writes on ae seclatiag 


‘Republic to its ee 


Red. Cross, 
‘tween the peoples of Czechoslovakia and 


Sune HIRBKOV } 
of the Foreign Press Service of the Americ 
discusses the inter-relation 


Americans _ of. _Czéchoslovak — descent, 


n 
traces the contributions of the latter to. th 


common wealth and common | culture of th 
American’ people. 


D* ALICE. Masaryk, whose Icadeese 
social, sanitary. and educational work 
her own country bears the distinct impress 
the years during which she was a resident 0 
social settlement in Chicago, writes the in 
duction. Dr. BEDRICH STEPANEK, Czecho- 
slovak minister to the United States, contrib- 
utes a clear-cut description of the new ‘soc 
organization and legislation. 


This special Praeuel issue will be a ir 
interesting and colorful example of | 


work of The SURVEY’s Foreign Service D 


ments abroad which cannot fail eventually t 
affect the theory and practice of social bett 
ment at home, and the supporter of Ame 
can social enterprise. overseas to keep in tou 


with his emissaries and. to cinder om the valu : 
of. their work, 


‘Sent. postpaid for 25 cents_ a ‘copy, | or. ace! as the ‘feet 
ber in a subscription. df you are interested in any asp 
Americanization, ‘immigration. or of the relations ef fore 
born and native-born: you wine want The Dien ene 
for ane Survey follows- Hue oi 


THE SURVEY, i 
bas 112, East 19 Street, New York. 


o ir enclose $5 for. a year's subscription begining with 

special Prague: i issue. — Ce eas 
Mh OR * LSM 1 + (OTA 
a 1 enclose $2.50 for @ a six “months! trial trip. including 


y Street, No.. igh 


City, State. . 


